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Amio the din of a ¢protraéted war, which ranges through the 
wide extent of eee and operates with unexampled energy on 


the ae and paffions of all clafles of focicty, converting every 
citizen into a foldier or a politician, it is a pleafing confideration, 
that the progrefs of f{cience has met with comparatively little inter- 
ruption ; or rather, that the ardour of it’s votaries enables them to 
fore ount the obftacles of Icfs propitious times. W ithout adducing 
fe evidences of this, we may refer to the periodical publications 
of learned focieties both ab oroad and at home, which are as numerous 
and regular, and difcover as much indaitry and ability, as at periods 
er repofe. In our own country, which 1s happily fecured 
by nature from the fcourge of frequent foreign Lavalinn: this remark 
Or art icularly verified ; new literary affociations have even 
en formed *, and others, which were in their infancy, now advante 
with 2 fleady and uniform march. Among the latter may be ranked 
the Linnean Society, which has favoured the public with a fourth 
volume of tranfactions in lefs than a year after the appearance of 
the third. This is a fatisfactory prose of the refources and mate- 

rials, which the fociety now commands, and though we cannot aftirm, 
that ini mportance of contents the pre fent volume is fuperiour, or 
perhaps even equal, to the preceding ones, vet it would be injuftice 
to deny, that it contains a confiderable mafs of information, on 
which the naturalift will k now how to fet an adequate value. 

Art. 1. dves Suffexienfes ; or aC. talogue of Birds found in the County 
of Sufex, sith Remarks. by W. Markavick, E fy. , F.L.Ss.. With a plate, 
—| his catalogue contains one hundred and feventy-five fpecies, 
arranged under their refpective genera and orders, and accompanied 


with marks, denoung Snaiiaie or winter birds of pafiage, occafional 
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vifitors, and refidents throughout the year. The author has ful. 
joined fome obfervations chiefly founded on his own experience, and 
a continuation of his table of the appearance and difappearance of 
certain birds. ‘The note om fringilla celebs, from the obfcurity, or 


rathercontradiction, in which it 1s mvolved, we fhould fuppote to be- 


mmaccurate. =, 

Art. 2. Anecdotes of the late Dr. Patrick Browne, Author of the Na- 
tural Hiftary of Jamaica. By A. B. Lambert, Efq., v.v.v.s.—The 
account of Mr. Lambert’s interview with this veteran in natural 
hiftory, which took place in 1797, we fhall give in his own words: 
‘ I firft heard of him by the country people, i the neighbourhood 
of Ballinrobe, in the county of Mayo, at which place he‘ived. I 
fent him a meflage that I would wait on him. He was then fo in- 
firm that I found him confined to his room and his bed; but he re- 
ceived me with much cordiality when I told him ny errand was to 
vifit him merely from refpect, as a lover of the fcience of botany; 
and IT gave him the firft information of ovr inftitution, and the faccefs 
that had hitherto attended our refearehes. 

* He converfed much on the fubje& of botany, and informed me 
that he had correfponded for twenty years with Linnzus himfelf, 
and had communicated many plants to him. Thofe gentlemen who 
are at all converfant with the Amenitates Academica, will recolled, 
in the fifth volume of that colleétion, a paper under the title of 
Pugillas Plantarum Jamaicenfium, in which the éefcription of 37o 
{pecies. are more correctly given than they fland in Dr. Browne’s 
book. This was in cenfequence of Dr. Solander’s having purchafed 
Rrowne’s whole collection, and fent it to Sweden for Linnaes. 
And hence, in the Species Plantarum of 1764, Linnzus was enabled 
to correct both Sleane and Browne himfelf in many inftances. 

¢ After Dr. Browne’s return from Jamaica, and the publication of 
his hiftery, he took another voyage to the Weft-Indies, where he 
refided, principally in Montferrat and Antigua, occupied in the 
practice of phyfic, for four vears. He returned home for the laf 
time in 1784. . ina* 

‘ Having much leifure during this ftay in the iflands, he collected 
a large herbarium, and many feeds, which, on his return, he pre- 
fented to Dr. Edward Hill, profeflor of botany in the wniveriity of 
Dublin. , 

* He alfo began a Flora Indie Occidentalis, which formed a thin 
quarto volume: this he prefented to me, and it is now m the pofiel 
fion ef our prefident. I recolleét, in fpeaking of this manufcript, 
that he told me he had taken uncommon pains to defcribe and difcri- 
minate the generic charaGters of the ipomea and convolulus; 
that Linneas had fignified, in a letter to him, his approbation of the 
diftinGtions given of thofe genera. 

* Fcould not help remarking the fmall number of books that he 
feemed to poffefs on the fubjeét of nataral hiftory, his fapellex being 
confined to the Genera and Species Plantarum of Linnzus, and a - 
of Hill’s edition of Ray’s Synepfis, efpecially when 1 recoliec 
confiderable number of authors he had quoted in his Hifoy A 
Jamaica ; but he foon gave me to underftand, that in his lait baie, 
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he had the misfortune to lofe his library, confifting of 200 volumes 
tural hiftory fubjects. 

received from me the firft intelligence of the new edition 


his Sifory of Jamaica; and expreffed a great defire to have feen 
it |e see it} 5 but he died foon after, aged feventy, and was buried 
at Crofboyne, near Caitle Macgarret, in the county of Mayo.’ 
\rt. 3. Deferittions of three rare Species of Britifo Birds. By G. 
lenvagu, Ejz., vets. With a plate-—Thefe are the wood-wren, 
povrrelern fand-tiper, aud reck lark. The firtt-has been noticed by 
Mr. White by the name of the largeft yellow wren, and the laf has 
be ced by Mr. Lewin, with the title of the duiky lark: 


the fecond is given as a non-defcript, and takes it’s trivial name 
from R. Phayre, efq., by whom it was prefented to the author. 

Art. 4. Account of fome Species of Foffil Anomia, found in Derbyfbire. 
B; Mr. W. Martin, F.L.S. “ ith Lwo bl fess. 


Art. 5. Effay on the Eye-like Spot in the Wings of the Locufte of 


Fabricius, as indicating the Male Sex. By Profeffcr Anthony Auguflus 
Lichtenfiein, ¥.M.u.8. Withea plate-—The reiult of the profefler’s 
extenfive and feemingly accurate obfervationsy which are here de- 
tailed in latin of the late coinage, is, that in the genus /ocufta of 
Fabricius, or tettigcnia of Linné; the dorfal acetabula ocellaria 
are conitant and peculiar charaéteriftics of the male fex, and never 
accompany the en/is partumeius, which is as invariably the appendage 
of the female. Hence, being fexual diflinctions, they ought by no 
means to be employed as fpecific characters. One natural ufe of this 
fingular frudture, we are told, is, by rendering the males unwieldy, 
and flow in their motions, to leave them more expofed to birds and 
other inieéts, and thus allow the females, whofe exiltence is longer 
neceflary for the prefervation of the fpecies, an opportunity of 
elcaping. What follows we confider as a firiking inftance of that 
ill-judged piety, which, by afcribing to the immediate coatrivance 
of the Deity every animal funétion, with all it’s confequences, 
minute or even abjeét as they may commonly appear, tends rather 
to lower than elevate our conceptions of the fupreme intelligence 
and power. * Quid? quad eadem hac ftrutura confultum voluit 
fapientifiimi numinis providentia gravidis, ne falaces mares invitas 
illas vana & prapoftera libidine vexarent. Coitus Locuftarum non 
poteft aliter peragi, nifi elytris complicatis. Hine mares xzre fe alle- 
vantes, nullo modo violenter comprimere queunt altius fuccinctas 
multoque expeditiores feminas. Nec tamen fee exhibuit iniquum 
ontra mares locuftas Creator fanttiflimus idemque indulgentiffimus. 
‘am cantum illis dedit, fatalium fibimet ipfis aliogui partium attrita 
rurientes faminas vircines allecturis, ne calibes repulfz tedio fati- 
iti animum defponderent, aut contra naturam inter femetipfos 
Neris diverticula quererent, &c.’ A fimilar diverfity in the con- 
isnation of the wings, indicative of the fex, the profeffor obferves, 
Oains in various tribes of infeéts, and obvioufly for the fame pur- 
P¢, namely, to fecure a longer period of exiftence to the female. 
Heoncludes by announcing, that he has prepared a very accurate 
Cliption of the genus maxtis, which, having met with the entire 
2PPbation of Fabricius, he means to fubmit to the public with the 
Lluktion of elegant plates. 
Oo2 : Art 
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Art. 6. A mew Arrangement of the Genus Polytrichum, awith ome 
Emendations. Dy Mr. A. Menzies, ¥..8. With two plates —When 
Jinné firft defcribed this genus, but few fpecics were known: 
and even of thefe few, by laying too great a ftrefs on the apophy/is 
at the bafe of the capfule, he excluded three, and forced them into 
another genus, under the name of maium polytrichoides. Hedwig’s 


new arrangement of the order mzx/ci, though very ingenious, is’ 


liable to objection, becaufe his genera are too artificial, and the 
characters too minute and difficult of infpeétion; while in the genus 
polytrichum particularly, he brings together plants which have little 
natural affinity. The generic character adopted by Mr. M. is the 
double calptra, firit difcovered about twenty years ago by Leers 
and Curtis, and which is conftant, obvious, and invariable, in every 
individual of this natural aflemblage. By adding feveral new ones, 
and including fome of the varieties of other authors, he has extended 
the {pecies in this arrangement to the number of nineteen. 

Art. 7. Objerwations on the Spinning Limax. By J. Latham, M.». 
F.R.S. and L.8. Romfey. With a plate-—Thefe entertaining objerva- 
tions, which, it appears, were made by colonel Montague, in the 
fummer of 1796, at Penryn, in Cornwall, where the fug was in 
confiderable plenty, form a good fupplement to Mr. Hoy’s account 
of the /pinning limax, in the firft volume of the Tranfactions of the 
Linnean Society. 

Art. 8. An Effay on the Trachea, or Windpipes of various Kinds of 
Birds. By the fame. With eight plates.—This is an elaborate and 
valuable article, in which the ingenious author, in addition to the 
mafs of his own obfervations, has availed himfelf of the communi- 
cations of many refpectable correfpondents, and of what has been 
already publifhed on the fume fubje&, by the philofophers of the 
north, in the Berlin ‘Tranfactions. ‘£ I fhall begin this eflay,’ fays 
he, < by obferving, that in moft birds the natural fhape of the 
trachea, afpera arteria, Ot windpipe, by all which names this part 1s 
known, is that of a regularly uniform cylinder of equal diameter, 
or nearly fo, throughout, from it’s rife at the root of the tongue, to 
it’s entrance into the hollow of the thorax, fernum, or breaftbont, 
where it divides into two branches, called dronchia, which ramify 
into air-veffels, which compote the two lobes of the Jungs,’ 

Bat, in the courfe of his diffections, the do@tor had occafion 10 
remark confiderable deviations from this ufual fracture, in many 
birds of the duck genus particularly; and thefe, he thinks, 
afford invariable marks of diftin@ion, in difcriminating feveral {pe- 
cies, hitherto not a little confufed. : 

‘ The ceviations in refpect to the windpipe, from what 18 g 
rally feen, may be divided into two kinds. The APs wherein r 
organ, although of equal diameter, or nearly fo, differs im De 
fomewhat longer than the neck, and thereby allowing of a dout 
about the middle of it, as in the qvood grous; or, being fur 
gated, forming one or more folds either within the keel-like pre 
of the fternum, which is hollowed ovt for that purpole, as ma 
teen in the wild Awan, demafelle, crane, &C.2 OF; inftead reat i 
rhe keel, runs more or lefs over the furface of the breaft, bee 
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the fkin, as inftanced in the marai/, barraka, guan, and others, a6 

will be hereafter noticed. 

‘ The /econd deviation is where the windpipe is unequal in diameter, 
although not elongated, but alters in fhape and fize, and in fome 
birds very confiderably, in it’s progrefs to the lungs, more efpecially 
jut before it’s divarication into the two érenchiea, or lung-pipes. 

This laft circumftance has been met with hitherto only in the duck 
and mercanfer genera; or at leatt it is in thefe only that the /aby- 
rinth, as it has been termed by authors, has been found: and 
further, that it is the wale alone which has this mark of difcrimina- 
tion; for although many birds may be found having the female 
plumage, in which the labyrinth is equally confpicuous with others 
pofleding that of the other fex, yet I will venture to affirm, that 
this part differs not from that of an old male, except in refpe& to 
the offification being lefs complete ; and again, that in every fpeci- 
men with fuch enlarpement of trachea, or labyrinth, the tefes, an 
indubitable mark of the male fex, will invariably be found to ac- 
company it.’ 

The ufe for which nature intended this enlargement of the tra- 
cha in males, Dr. L. believes, is at prefent unknown to us. Some 
authors are of opinion, that it ferves to increafe the tone of the 
voice ; but various birds are able to utter very loud founds without 
fuch aid, as the cock, peacock, &c. Others fuppofe, that it may be 
of ufe in diving: to whom it may be obferved, ‘ that none of the 
genus « alymbus, podiceps, Or uria, which have acquired the name of 
divers, from being fo often under water, do enjoy any meterial con- 
frection of the trachea different from the cock and sen, which are 
well known to avoid the water from inftinét.’? To the naturalift, 
however, it’s utility is indubitable, not only in difcriminating the 
Jpecies, as already mentioned, but alfo in difcovering the fx, being 
a mark that never alters, while the reficles of the male and the owaria 
of the female, at fome feafons of the year, and in particular fub- 
jeéts, are fo nearly obliterated as to deceive a very good compara~ 
uve anatomift. 

After this general introdu€tion, Dr. L. proceeds to give feparate 
defcriptions of the trachea in the following birds: the wood grous, 
murail turkey, parraka pheafant, guan, cufbew curaffow, fnigalnated 
gfe, a new fpecies, crefed curaffirw, de norfelle heron, wild fwan, crane, 
teal, garganey, fooveler, pintail duck, gad-wal, swigeon, mallard, mufcovy 
duck, fraup duck, pochard, tufted duck, fhicldrake, golden-eye duck, velvet 
duck, red. breafied merganjer, greater goo under, fmew.—Many of thefe 
he has had an opportunity of difieéting him{felf; in others, he re- 
lies on figures already publifhed. 

Art. 9. Objerwations on bituminous Subjiances, with a Defcription of 
the Varieties of the elaftic Bitumen. By C. Hatchett, Ejg., ¥.R.8. 
Lond. and Edinb. ¥.1.s. e.—The principal fabje& of this paper is 
a defcription of ¢ a new fpecies of bitumen, difcovered about the 
Year 1786, near Caftleton, in Derbyfhire, which much refembles, in 
elafticity and colour, the fubftance known by the name of cahout- 
chou, or indian rubber.’ Many varieties have fucceflively been 
found, of which Mr. H. has cbtained fpecimens to the number of 
fifteen, and now lays an account before the fociety, according as 
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hey are arranged in his colle&ion, Another {pecies, refembling 
cork, was difcovered about three years ago, in a neighbouring 
rivulet, of which he defcribes feven varieties now in his poffefion. 
-\s an introduétion to this, Mr. H. gives a fuccin& and comprehen. 
jive account of bituminous fubftances in general, in the following 
feries, illufrative of the connection fubfifting between them; yaph- 
tha, petroleum, mineral tar, mineral pitch,.afphaltum, jet, pit-coal, 
bituminous wood, turf, peat, and bituminous ores. About the imme- 
diate gradation from the fimple to the compound bitumens, he is not 
perfectly fatised, but intends, at fome future period, te inftitute a 
fet of experjments for obtaining an accurate table of all the grada- 
tions, by comparative analyfes of the different fubftances. 

Art. 10. An découit of the jumping Moufe of Canada, Dipus Ca- 
wadenfis. By Major-General T. Davies, ¥.8.S8. and 1.8. With a 
plate. 

Art. 11. Offrwations on the flowering of certain Plants. By the 
Rew. J. Martyn, B.D. F.R.S. V.P.L.S. Regius Profefjor of Botany in the 
Univerfity of Camtridzge.—Thefe obfervations, the profeffor, with 
great modeiiy, fays, are almoft too trifling to be offered for the con- 
iideration of the fociety: they are not, indeed, of any great ims 
portance ; but made, as they doubtlefs are, with accuracy, they add 
something to the phyfiological hittory of plants. The paper con- 
fits of a journal of the wigzlie of anagallis arvenfis, oenothera bienuis, 
and hidbifus trionum, with the height of the barometer and thermo- 
meter, and the flate of the weather, from the 16th of auguit to 
the ift of october, 1796. 

Art. 12. Remarks on fome foreign Species of Orobanche. By fF. E. 
Smith, M.D, F.R.S. P.L.S. 

Art. 13. A Deferipiion of five Britifh Species of Orobanche. By the 
Rev. C. Sutton, B.D. A.L.S. late Fellow of St. Fobn’s College, Came 
bridge. With a plate. 

Art. 14. Account, accompanied by a Figure, of a minute Ichneumom 
By G. Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. V.P.L.8. 

Art. 15. Defription of the Phafma Dilatatum. By Mr. F. Parkin 
fon, ¥.L.8. With a plarve.—* This fingular animal, which appears 
to be a fpecies hitherto undefcribed, is, at prefent, in the leverian 
mufeum. It is fuppofed to bea native of Afia; and ra to that 
tribe of infeéts, which Stoll has called by the title of fpeétres, and 
which conftitute a ditin@ genus from that of mantis, . Dr. Shaw, 
who afhfted in the examination of ehe infeét, has thas given it’s {pe- 
cific character, viz. pha/ma dilatatum, thorace dilatato rhombeato 
pedibu(que fpinofis, abdomine lanceolato, lateribus ciliato-fpinofis. 

Art. 16. Defeription of the Blight of Wheat, Uredo Frumenti. By. 
A. B. Lambert. Ejg., €.%.8. V.2.L.8.—The blight of wheat 1s gene- 
rally thought to be occafioned by an infe&t. Mr. L., on examination, 
has found it to be a fpecies of fungus, which being fown in the ftem 
of the wheat, vegetates after warm rain, and, by it’s mereaie, 
hinders the growth of the plant. The genus of this fungus 1s de- 
{cribed by Perfoon, under the name of uredo; and a figure of 118 
given in Sowerby’s Fungi, vol. 2, tab. ¥40, | 

Art. 17. Amanephila, a new Genus of Infe@s in the C la fs Hymenoptera 


including tie Sphex fatulefa of Linnaus. By the Rev. W. Kirby, a 
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With a plate—The fingular conftruction of the infrumexta cibaria, 
which Linné and moft other etymologifts have obferved in only 
one or two genera, Mr. KR. is of opinion, from repeated diffections, 
belongs to a very great majority of this clafs; and while it enables 
the infects to contribute materially to the depuration of the air, 
will alfo furnifh the naturalift with an apprepriate character to dif- 
tinguifh many genera, now much confufed. Thus the tongue is of 
one form in _/phex, of another in vefpa, and of another ftil in apis. 
On this principle our author confiders the /phex fabulofa of Linnzus, 
and three other britihh fpecies agreeing with it ina peculiar fhape 
of that organ, as a diftin@ genus, of which he gives the natural 
and effential character, as well as a defcription of the {pecies in 
latin. What ¢orcign infeéts may belong to this genus he is not yet 
able to decide, not having contulted the cabinets in the metropolis. 

Art. 18. Lhe Charadters of twenty new Genera of Plants. By F. 8. 
Smith, m.p. F.R.S. P.L.s. With a plate-—Thefe plants are all na- 
tives of New Holland, except the afze/ia, which comes from Sierra 
Leone. The prefident has been very liberal in the diftribution of 
botanic honours, by denominating moft of his new genera after his 
friends ; but fuch honours lofe their value by indifcriminate multi- 
plication ; and, at the beft, their value is not very high; where 
merit is, they are fuperfluous ; and where it is not, they are unavail- 
ing to reputation. ; 

Art. 19. Further Obfervations on the Wheat Infe@, in a Letter to the 
Rev. S. Goodenough, LL.D. F.R.S. Tr. .s. By T. Marfoam, Efqa 
Sec. L.S. 

Art. 20. Hiftory of Tipula Tritici, and Ichneumon Tipular, with fome 
Ddfervations upon other Infe&s that attend the Wheat, in a Letter to T. 
Marjbam, Ef., Sec. L.8. By the Rev. W. Kirby, F.L.s.—T hefe gen- 
tlemen have made confiderable advances in their inveftigation, but 
the fubjeé&t is by no means yet fully elucidated. The red ee 
which often difcolours wheat, Mr. K. thinks is undoubtedly a kind 
of fungus, and totally unconneéted with the infe&s that infeft the 
wheat. 

Art. 21. Account of a new Species of Mufcicapa, from New South 
Wales. By Major-General T. Davies, ¥.n.s. and .s. With a plate. 

Art. 22. Obdferwations on the Genus Paufus, and Defcription A a 
new Species. By A. Afzelius, m.v.@Demonfrator of Botany in the Uni- 
werfity of Upfala, ¥.®.s. and ¥.M.L.8. With a plate—This rare 
iniect, of which, it js thought, only three fpecimens exift in Europe, 
was fent by Dr. Fothergill to Linne, who firft publifhed a defcription 
of it at Upfal, in the year 1775. He gave it the generic name 
paufus, (pauflus being, probably, a typographical errour) to intimate, 
as Dr. A. conjeétures, that he forefaw it would terminate bis career; 
which, in fa@, it did, being the laft he ever defcribed. On fue- 
ceeding entomologifts, who have mentioned this infeét, our author 
makes fome fevere, but apparently juft ftritures. Thunberg and 
Fabricius, he allows, may have feen it, though they have added 
nothing material to Linné’s deéfcription; but Fuefsly, Gmelin, 
Herbit, and Fuefsly’s tranflators, are mere*copyifts, and not even 
faithful to the original, introducing conjeétures and mifreprefenta- 
tions of their own. Of the importance of accurately defined and 
Oo4 well- 
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well underftood fcientific terms, the following paflage may forve as 
an inftance. 

‘ Linne defcribes this infe& as niger ehtris piccis; Thonberg and 
Gmelin as totus niger; and Fabricius as fujcus. Herbtt calls it aver, 
but figures the elytra piceous, and the reft of the body blackith- 
cinereous; and thus makes it very curioufly refemble an harlequin. 
As to Fuefsly, he has only copied Linné’s words; but, in the french 
edition, both niger and piceus are tranflated by noire. Hence we 
find, that this infe& has been defcribed now with one colour, and 
now with another, and fometimes as having two colours, though it 
does not poffefs but one, and that almoft uniform. This is a fingular 
faé, and a ftriking inftance of authors not knowing the true figni- 
fication of Linné’s terms. 

‘ It is not very uncommon, in our days, to fee ater and niger, piceus 
and fufcus, ufed promifcuoufly: but it was not fo originally with 
Linné; for by ater, he meant a colour of the blackeft kind; by 
niger, another of black and brown mixed together ; and by pices, 
fiill another of a lighter caft, cr with a greater portion of brown. 
As to fufivs, it was a dark colonr, compofed of a mixture of black, 
brown, and cinereous. Having once afked him the difference between 
ater and niger, I received this explanation from himfelf. It muft 
therefore be genuine, &c.’ . 

Linne knew but one fpecies of fanfus. Dr. A., when at Sierra 
Leone, difcovered another. ‘This paper contains englifh and latin 
defcriptions of both: in point of compofition, it fhows a refpec- 
able acquaintance with our language. | 

Art. 23.: Offerwations on the Britifh Species of Bromus, ‘ewith Tntro- 
duc&ory Remarés on the Cx m po Sion of a Flora Britannica. By 7 ° £. 
Smith, M.D. F.R.S. P.L.s.—-One of the main objects, that has long 
engaged the attention of the prefident, has been the compilation of 
am6re perfeé&t Britith Flora than any hitherto publifhed, by de- 
{fcribing from’ real {fpecimens and inveftigating the fynonyms, by 
conftant reference to the Linncan Herbarium: ‘To fhow what affift- 
ance he is likely to derive from his predeceffors in indigenous botany, 
or rather, what difficulties they have thrown in bis way, he intro- 
duces a fhert view of their ‘produtions, beginning with Merret’s 
Pinax, notices the various methods they have purfued, and appre- 
ciates their comparative merits. _¢ With thefe examples before rig. 
fays he, « to fhun or to imitate#I have long laboured at the fire 
Britannica; and it is evident, that on futh a plan as I have pro- 
pofed to myfelf, it cannot very {peedily be completed. By ftudying 
original fpecimens in the great collections at the Pr:tifh Mufeum, 
and at Oxford; I hope to bring ‘the fynonyms nearer to perfection 
than they are at prefent, and have already cleared up-many difficul- 
ties. Mary of my difcoveries are daily given 16 the world in the 
Engl Botany: and I appeal to their number, not from anne 

ut as an apology for not having more f{peedily completed my who 
tak, in which fo many points more remain to be inveftigated. 4 
botanical hiftory of bromus, which is fubjoined,- we prefume, s @ 
{pecimen of the manner in which the learned author’s inveitig ations 
are to be conduéted. ee ag ; 
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Art. 24. Some CorreGions of the general Defcription of Potytrichum 
rubelium, p. 79, with an Account of another new Species of the fame 
Genus. By Mr. A. Menzies, F.L.S. A. B, 





FARRIERY. ANATOMY. MEDICINE. CHEMISTRY. 


Art. 11. Odfervations on the Strufure, CEconomy, and Difeafes of 
the Foot of the Horfe; and on the Principles and Pra&ice of Shoeing. 
By Edward Coleman, Profeffor of the Veterinary College, &c. 
Vol. 1. gto. 128 pages and eight plates. Price 12s, in boards. 
Johnfon. 1798. 

Waite medical and chirurgical knowledge has been rapidly ad- 
yancing, that of farriery has remained ina ftate of great negled, 
Until the eftablifhment of the Veterinary College, indeed, no ichool 
exifted in this country for teaching the principles of the fcience; it 
is, therefore, not greatly to be wondered, if, in the prattical de- 

artment of the art, there have been much erroneous opinion and 
conjecture. Ignorant of the nature and properties of remedies, 
and unacquainted with the Rru€ture and economy of the animals to 
which they were applied. little could be expected from the modes of 
treatment that were purfued 

This being the cafe, it becomes neceflary to proceed with caution 
in confidering the principles of the art. In this way Mr. C. 
appears to us to have conduéted his inquiries; and of much of his 
theoretical, as well as praétical matter, we certainly approve. He 
properly endeavours to reft the practice of /ooeing on a {cientifiic foun- 
dation. 

In regard to the general improvement of veterinary {cience, he ob- 
ferves, it:tro. p. 2.—* As, in this country, every branch of this art is 
at prefent in a tate of very great imperfection, my original intention 
was to have attempted a fyftem of anatomy and phyfiology of 
the horfe, with fome obfervations in pathology; which, though an 
arduous tafk, Tam not without hopes of yet being able to accomplith. 
But, as to complete a work of this nature wou'd require a life-time 
employed with induftry and fuccefs, I have determined to publith, 
nd my obfervations on the mo% effential parts of the vete- 
rinary art. I have preferred this plan, under the conviction, that 
few men have either time or inclination to read a great profeffional 
book. Befides, by the fele€tion of objeéts that are important, I fhall 
difcharge the duty 1 owe to the public in general, and to the fub- 
{cribers of the veterinary college in particular.’ 

It cannot be doubted, that the art of thoeing, by adopting juft 
Principles, is capable of great improvement. Anatomy and phytio- 


ws 
J 


logy can, however, alone lead us to them, by fhowing us the ftruc- 
ture and ufes of the various parts. : 

‘ A proper mode of fhoeing,’ fays Mr. C., Intro, p. 10,—* 1s cer- 
tainly ofmore importance than the treatment of any difeafe, or, per- 
haps, of all the difeafes incident to horfes. The footis a part that 
We are particularly required to preferve in health; and if this art be 
Judicioufly employed, the foot will not be more liable to difeafe than 


any other organ. But, if the principles of thocing are not well up- 
4 derflood 
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derftood, then the practice becomes pernicious; then, inflead of 
preventing, we are creating difeafes. Now, as all horfes employed, 
require to be conitantly fhod, fo all horfes are liable to be difeafed, if 
the principles and practice of fhoeing are erroneous; and when dif. 
eafe takes place, lamenefs 1s a frequent confequence. 

‘ If, therefore, it be a fagét that the common praétice of fhoeing 
engenders difeafes, while the pra&ice here recommended preferves 
horfes’ feet in their natural ftate; then it will be admitted, that great 
benefits refult to the public from its general adoption.’ 

If, by the plan of fhoeing, which our author propofes, corns, con- 
tracied jeet, and fome other difeafes can be effectually prevented, we 
gain no {mall advantage. 

Intro. Pp. 12.—* ‘lo the complete fuccefs of the fyftem, it is ne- 
ceflary, that clof atiention be paid to two circumftances, It is not 
only requilite that the fhoe fhould be accurately made, but the foot 
mut be cut and prepared very differently from the common mode, 
Whatever thoe be employed, if parts that are effential to the econo- 
my of the foot are not preferved; and if the ufelefs parts, that require 
removal, be allowed to remain, the foot mutt foon be in a morbid 
ftate. Where the hoof is cut impreperly, the fhoe muft fail of fuc- 
cefs; not, perhaps, from any fault in the conftraéction of the thoe, but 
from its application. Neverthelefs, it will not be found to-require 
more mechanical dexterity to cut the hoef properly than improperly ; 
and the beit form of fhoes is made with as little labor as a common 
fhoe.’ 

Jn the prefent. volume, Mr.C. only confiders the external ftructure 
and economy of the hoof. On the knowledge of thefe the prac- 
tice that he advifes is founded. The internal formation and ufes will 
be defcribed hereafter. 

rhe form, condition, and advantages of the natural hoof are well 
explained; and the pernicious confequences of the common mode of 
fhoetng, fully fhown. ‘Thefe bring our author to the principles and 
practice employed by the veterinary furgeon; and the frft thing to 
be attended to, he tells us, Pp. 51,—* is to take away a portion of the 
tole, between the whole length of the bars and cruft, with a drawing 
knife. The heels of the fole, as has already repeatedly been ob- 
ferved, cannot receive the prefflure of the fhoe without corns. To 
avoid preflure, the fole fhould be made concave or hollow, and not 

‘lowed to be in conta with the fhoe. If there be any one part of 
the practice of fhoeing, more important than the reft, it is this re- 
moval of the fole, between the bars and cruf. When this operation 
is performed, the horfe will always be free from corns, whatever may 
be the form of the fhoe; but, if the fole is fuffered to be flat at the 
heels, and prefled upon by the fhoe, it is of very little importance 
what kind of fhoe is applied. Every groom, and every mith, 18 
fully convinced, that the fole will not bear preflure; and, to prevent 
this effect, they remove the whole of the bars, by opening the heels», 
and applying a concave fhoe. We have endeavoured to prove, that 
the deitruction of the bars is always improper; that this prattice ¥ 
the remote caufe of corns, the very difeafe which it is intendee 
prevent; and that the bars are very neceflary to preferve the circular 
form of the hoof, Befides this, the heels of the thoe fhould be pent 
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to reft on the junction of the bars with the cruft: but if the bars are 
removed, then the thoe is fupparted by the cruft only, and not by the 
folid broad bafis of cruft and bars united.’ 

Several well-founded remarks on the bars and frog of the foot are 
here made. ‘The neceffity of the frog touching the ground is clearly 
fhown, and the abfurdity and impropriety of fome common modes of 
practice demonftrated. 

p. 88.—* The beft form for the external furface of the fhoe, isa 
regular concavity; that is, the common fhoe reverfed. ‘This fhoe 
leaves the hoof of the fame figure when fhod, as before its applica- 
tion. And itis evident, that a concavity has more points of contaé& 
with pavement and other convex bodies, than a flat or convex fur- 
face; and that the horfe is confequentiy more fecure on his legs. A 

fhoe that is flat externally, may preferve the hoof equally well in 
health; but this form is not fo well calculated to prevent the horfe 
from flipping as a concavity.’ 

The thape, and manner of nailing the fhoe on, the form of the nails, 
and many other little circumftances, Mr. C. feems to confider of mo- 
ment. ‘Thefe have been very little, if at all, thought on by the 
common farrier. 

On cutting, which is a very common accident with horfes, we have 
thelfe very uieful obfervations: 

yp. 100.—-" Where the toe of the hoof is turned out, the inner 
quarters of the flioe or hoof are more frequently the parts that do the 
mifchief: but when the toe is turned in, the injury is done by the 
anterior part of the fhoe. , 

‘ If the toe is turned out, the inner quarter of the cruft is moft fre- 
quently lower than the outer. ‘This condition of the hoof neceflarily 
inclines the fetiock joint of the foot that fupports the weight, nearer 
to the foot in motion. 

‘ Farriers generally attend to the hoof that cuts, and not to the 
hoof of the injured leg: but while the leg is in the air, no fhoe can 
alter its direétion; and the {mall quantity of horn, or iron, that can 
be removed from the hoof and fhoe, very rarely os cutting. 
But it is very practicable to alter the pofiuon of the leg, that fupports 
the animal: and thus the foot in motion may purfue the fame direc- 
tion without being liable to cut. The outer quarter of the cruft 
fhould be lowered, and the inner quarter preferved. This opera- 
tion will tend to make the bottom of the hoof the reverfe of its for- 
mer ftate, that is, the infide quarter higher than the outfide, and this 
will throw the fetlock joints farther from each other. 

Where the fole is thin, very little of the cruft can be removed 
from the outfide; and then it will be neceflary to attend to the fhoe. 
The inner quarter fhould be thickened, and the outer quarter made 
thin; which will produce the fame effect, as altering the horn; or, if 
the hoof be fufliciently ftrong, both thefe remedies may be employed 
at the fame time. 

‘ This mode of fhoeing will alfo facceed, where the horfe cuts 
below the knee, called the fpeedy cut. But, if the toes of the hoof 
are turned in, then it will be frequently found, that the outfide quar- 
ters are the loweft: when this occurs, we muft purfue, the oppofite 
practice. 
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practice. The inner quarter of the hoof only thould be lowered, and 
the outer quarter of the fhoe made thicker than the inner,’ 

Thefe few paflages may fhow the reader the nature of the work, 
and the view Mr. C. has taken of the very important fubjeé of proeing. 
Thofe, who confult the profeflor’s labours, will find a pretty large 
portion of valuable matter, well arranged and ufefully applied. The 
plates are well executed, and aiford a good illuftration of the fubjeé. 


Art. 111. 4 Syflem of Dife&ions. Part II. containing the Anatomy 
and Difeafes of the Thorax. With five Plates. By Charles Bell, 
Folio. 40 pages. Price 5s. 6d. Johnion. 1798. 

In reviewing the firft part of this work, we gave our opinion of 
it’s plan and utility, which we fce no reafon to change from the ap- 
pearance of the prefent number. 

The advertifement informs us of a few circumftances, with which 
it may be necefiary for the reader to be made acquainted. 

‘ The diffection of the vifcera of the abdomen, and of the 
thorax, is fo different from that of the extremities, and they muf 
neceflarily be treated-of in fo different a manner, that it was thought 
at firft neceffary to publifh the diffeCtions of one of the extremities 
along with that of the abdomen, that the fcope and nature of the 
book might be fully underftood: but regularity and order being 
of more importance, and the difle&tion of the vifcera of the belly 
and of the breaft being more ftriétly connected, they have been firf 
publithed. 

‘ The book was made of this fize (in other refpeés inconvenient) 
that there might be allowed room for a fy ftem of large and intelligible 
plates of the neck and of the extremities; fuch as might -be eafily 
followed in diffe€tion. The plates of the general anatomy, in the 
fucceeding numbers, will be flightly engraved, with the arteries and 
veins and nerves fhaded, and the mufcles in outline; which, while 
it gives the clearnefs of a plan to the moft intricate piece of anatomy, 
does not preclude accuracy in the drawing, The views of the more 
important parts, as thofe in the perineum, in the groin, in the bend 
of the arm, &c. will be more highly engraved. “hes 

«In the text, after defcribing the fteps previous to the diffection, and 
the manner of conduéting the diffe&tion, the anatomy will be thrown 
into the form of a defeription of the plate, which will give concife- 
nefs and accuracy:—then the attention will be dire¢ted to fuch 
points as are of moft confequence, with the difplacement and varl- 
ations from the natural anatomy produced by difeafe; as hernia, 
aneurifm, &c.’ . 

‘The different diffeGtions of the thorax are here conduéted with 
equal accuracy as thofe of the former part; and the author has 
not been lefs attentive, to point out thofe circumftances, that 


to throw light on the morbid changes, which different parts — 
Some phyfological and chirurgical remarks are likewife occafio ly 
introduced, which we think both judicious and proper in fach an 
undertaking as this. 

Of thefe we fhall extraé a {pecimen or two, in order t0 ~ 


the fall utility of the work. 


P. 48. 
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rp. 48.—* Upon examining the fituation and conne€ion of the 
{uperior and inferior cava, it is evident that they are not fo large, 
in proportion to the arteries, as the veins in other parts of the bod 
are; and that the blood muft confequently pafs through them with 
greater force or celerity, fince the diameter of the veins, compared 
with that of the arteries, maft be the meafurement of the compa- 
rative force with which the blood paffes through them. At the 
bottom of the jugular veins, and at the mouth of the axillary or 
fubclavian veins, we find valves placed, which defend them, as the 
enter the thorax, againit the regurgitation of the blood from the 
chcit into the upper extremities and head, when the contents of 
the cheit may (in confequence of any irregular aétion peculiar to the 
re{piratory organs, as coughing or {neezing) be under feverer preffure 
than the veins in the extremities. That it is not to prevent the 
back itroke of the-auricle that thefe veins are guarded by valves, 
we may prefume; fince there are no valves guarding the pulmonic 
veins from the ation of the left auricle, and fince there are no valves 
in the lower cava. ‘This laft circumftance fuggeits to us the /proba- 
bility that in every irregular motion in the aétion of refpiration, 
the compreffion upon the vefiels is the fame in the abdomen as in the 
thorax; for if there were a poffibility of a greater compreffion in 
the thorax by any voluntary exertion of the body, or irregularity 
of refpiration, the lower cava would have been defended likewife 
with valves. And it will appear, from a review of the aétion of 
the abdominal mufcles and diaphragm, that the veins in the thorax 
and abdomen do in all aétions fuffer like degrees of comprefiion. 
Let it be confidered for a moment, what would be the oT 
upon the vifcera of the abdomen, if, during a fit of coughing, their 
veflels were liable to as violent diflention as we fometimes fee in 
thofe of the face. That the comprefiion upon the veffels of the 
thorax, and upon thofe of the abdomen, is the fame, will further 
appear from this confideration, that when the abdominal mufcles aé 
ftrongly, the diaphragm yields, which prevents the greater com- 
prefion of the abdominal vifcera. On the contrary, when the 
diaphragm reaéts and refifts, then the force refifting (viz. the 
diaphragm) being equal to the force firft exerted by the aétion 
of the abdominal mufcles, it follows, that the portion of the 
cava which is in the thorax is as ftritly compreffed bv the medi- 
aftinum as the cava in the lower belly is by the abdominal mufcles. 
Again, if the diaphragm aé¢ting fhould be fuppofed to comprefs the 
veflels round the heart, it muft be remembered, that its contraction 
pulls ftrongly upon its orizin, or infertion, only according to the re- 
fiftance which its aétion meets with: and as the mediaftinum may 
almeft be confidered as the infertion of this mufcle, if the abdominal 
mufcles do not reaét, the mediaftinum cannot be ftrongly comprefled, 
and the abdominal mufcles when they do rea¢t compretis the lower 
Cava with an equivalent force. . 

‘ If the preflure were not equal in the breaft and in the belly, but 
freater in the breaft, then would the blood be occationally repelled 
from the breaft, and accumulated in the abdomen.’ 

Morbid concretions have been met with in the coats both of arte- 
ries and veins; but in the latter, they would feem to be very differ- 


ent from what they are ia the former, as well as much lefs frequent. 
Inquiries 
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Inguiries on this fubject are of confiderable practical importance, but 
they have been purfued with little fuccefs. 

‘ Puthed on,’ fays the author, Pp. 53.—* by the fuccefs of fome 
experiments upon the generation of bone, I applied, with keenne(s, 
to every opportunity of examining morbid concretions in the coats 
of arteries; and, although I came to no new conclufions with regard 
to their formation, I was confirmed in the opinion that, in accounting 
for dilatations in arteries, too much importance has been given to con- 
cretions, while the general ftate of the artery has been overlooked; 
and that concretions are more of an accompanying evil, and only 
one of many forms which difeafed arteries aflume. ‘Thefe concre- 
tions are fituated betwixt the inner membranes of arteries and their 
mufcular coat. They are of two kinds. More generaliy they ap- 
pear upon the infide of the artery yellow and irregularly concreted 
tubercles; and upon the injection and drying of the artery, they 
saife its furface into irregularities. It is in this ftate that, upon 
opening them, they are frequently found furrounded with matter, 
thick, and of the fame colour-with the concretions. ‘This led Hal- 
ler to the explanation, that thefe offifications, as they are commonly 
called, are concreted from a fluid matter depofited; in oppofition to 
the opinion, that the matter is formed in the furrounding coats by the 
irritation of this foreign fubftance caufing ulceration. Were this 
fluid matter produced by ulceration, we could not conceive that the 
artery fhould be able to fuftain the force of the blood for an inftant, 
or what limits fhould be fet to the ulceration. Thefe opacities are 
often feen without any concretion.’ 

The plates are fufficiently numerous and correct for the :llaftration 
of the author’s diffe€tions and obfervations; but the work, in ovr 
eftimation, demanded a more finifhed execution of them. 


Art. tv. The Seaman’s medical Advocate: or, an Attempt to foew 
that five thoufand Seamen are, annually, during War, loft to the 
Britifb Nation, ta the Weft-India Merchants’? Service; and on-board 
Ships of War on the Weft-India Station, through the yellow Fever, 
and other Difeafes and Means, from Caujfes which, it is conceived, 
are chiefly to be obviated, and unconne&ed with the Misfortunes of 
War or y, Pace of the Seas, Illufgrated by Cafes and Faéts. Moft 
refpeF fully fubmitted to the Confideration of the Britifo Senate; the 
Right Honorable the Lords Commi fioners of the Admiralty ; the Ads 
mirals of Fleets, and the Commanders of Ships of War, on the Weft- 
India Station; the Weft-India Merchants; and the Commanders of 
Weft-India Merchantmen. By Eliiot Arthy, Surgeon, im the 
African and Weift-India Merchants’ Service. 8vo. 273 pages 
Price 5s. in boards. Richardfon. 1798. 


In the introduction, which is of confiderable length, but neither 
elegantly nor corre¢tly written, the author defcribes the circum 
flances, that led him to undertake the work; and towards the con- 
clufion offers feveral things in extenuation of it’s imperfections, 
wae we think necefiary to prefent to the reader before we pro- 
eeed. : 

‘ I beg leave once more,’ fays Mr. A., Intro. p, xii, —* to remark, 


that the fubfequent treatife was writtea at intervals of only tess 
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hours leifure from a courfe of hard ftudy and ftri€t attendance on an 
hofpital, and that, when it was but juft, in fuch manner, haitily com- 
mitted to paper, I was called upon to go to fea again, whereby it 
was deprived of the benefits of a fecond confideration, correction, 
and arrangement, of its parts; thefe unfavorable circumflances, 
together with its being my firit literary eflay, will, it is hoped, 
incline the public to receive it with indulgence, and, in fome de- 
grec, apologife, for whatever inaccuracies and errors I may be 
found guilty of; the importance, as well as the humanity, of pre- 
ferving, as much as practicable, the health and hives of our feamen, 
will, I alfo hope, warrant the enthufiafm with which I have 
pleaded their caufe, and, likewife, my warmth of expreflion in de- 
fcribing the human woe I have witnefled.’ 

In beginning his performance this writer boldly, and at once, 
fetties the much agitated queition concerning the caufe of the 
yellow fever: he is confident, that it is produced by the effluvia 
arifing from animal and vegetable matters in a flate of putrefaction. 
Hundreds have atferted the fame thing, but we are {till without facts 
in proof of the pofition. Bare affertion tends little to improve 
either medical or other fciences. The extenfive opportunities of 
the author fhould have furnifhed him with fiubborn facts, But if 
they have not done this, they have led him to ftumble upon other dif- 
coveries, and though we cannot flatter him much upon them, 
we think at leaft one of them juft. 

« It is worthy of remark,’ fays he, p. 16, ¢ thatthe Weft-Indies 
produce no remedy for the plague, with which we may fay it is in- 
felled. And, farther, of all the medicines, and medicinal compofi- 
tions, which, by the induftry of man and the reicarches of the 
learned, have becn extorted from, and difcovered in, the mineral, 
the vegetable, and the animal, kingdoms of nature, in this and every 
other known part of the world, and which are almoft innumerable, 
none are fo generally, nor fo fovereignly, efficacious, in counter- 
acting the bad effects of the faid effluvia en the human body, as the 
peruvian bark, which is the produce of a country many thoufand 
miles diflant, and not.to be obtained otherwife than by croiling a 
vat ocean, a grand and mighty proof this, that nations as well as 
individuals were created for each others aid and relief, and not to 
deftroy one the other by cruel, unprovoked, and ambitious, wars.” 

The laft pofition cannot furely be difputed. 

The cauies, that principally tend to expofe feamen to the bane- 
ful influence of the yeilow fever, in the Weft Indies, our author 
conceives to be the large bounties held out by flip owners for ruas 
bome, and the bufinefs of imprefling. Thefe operate in various 


_Ways, which are here, perhaps, more minutely defcribed than they 


required. Many other circumftances are mentioned, from which 
it would appear, that fhips trading to the Weft Indies are far from 
having proper accommodations for the fick. From the whole of 
the author’s account, the following inference is drawn. 

P. 70.—— The great nuinber of feamen, that the reader will now 
readily conceive to die, after the manner fet forth, in this and the 
Preceding fection, in every ifland, in every port of each ifland, and 


on-board of almoft every merchant-fhip, while in the Weft-Indies ; 
torether 
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together with what are impreffed into the fhips of war; occafor 
the waft fleets of merchantmen who annually arrive in, and convey 
to, the Weft-Indies, upwards of twenty thoufand feamen, to depart, 
upon an average, with not more than half, or at mot two-thirds, of 
the feamen that navigated them to the Weft-Indies. 

‘ Some few mérchantmen may be conceived to have been firt 
manned vtarly by apprentices, who are exempt from being im. 
prefled ; others, to have loaded at out ports, not frequented by 
fhips of war, and at too great a diflance from other fhipping, for 
their men to have deferted, in order to get a great fum of money 
for the run-home in other fhips. 

‘ Ir muft be acknowledged, that the crews of many fhips, not- 
withitanding the adverfe circumftances mentioned, continue tolera- 
bly healthy ; with the far greater number, however, it is com- 
monly otherwife, and they will be found returning to Europe with 
not more than half their original complements of feamen; dnd a 
few more fortunate may, perhaps, have preferved two-thirds of their 
people; but, itis very rare indeed, if a merchant-fhip perform a 
voyage to and from the Weft-Indies, without fuffering fome dimi- 
nution in her crew, either through the yellow fever or the vigilance 
of imprefling officers.’ 

In proof ot the firit caufe, that has been noticed above, havinga 
highly pernicious effect, the following paflage may be quoted, 

P.g5. *Seamen’s exacting and captains’ promifing fuch great fums 
of money, as I have mentioried, for the bare tafk of working a fhip 
from the Weitt-Indics to Eurppe, occafions a great deal of litigation 
between the commanders of Weft-India merchantmen and feamen, 
on their arrival home, and tends to create and maintain a fpirit of 
animofity which is, I am afraid, very unfavorable to the feamen’s 
obtaining fuch indulgencies when fick as they require, and which 
their captains would otherwife, perhaps, be inclined to grant them ¢ 
J have, in truth, obferved too much of it, towards thofe feamen I 
have had the care of, and fhall juft recite one inftance to that effect. 
A fhip of the fleet I came latt from Jamaica with, in the early part 
of the paflage, loft one of her men, a runner, at fifty guineas, by 
the yellow fever; foon after committing the body to the deep, the 
captain of the faid fhip got clofe to another, commanded by an ac: 
quaintance, who afked him what news, and how all fared on-board? 
when, iniiead of exprefing a concern for the lofs of a valuable man 
to his thip and countrv, he inftantly replied, in an ironical and joy- 
ful tone, that he had juft thrown fifty guineas overboard ; and com 
cluded his explanation, by expreffing a concern at not being likely 
to eet rid of any more of the impofing rafeals in the fame way. 

Having drawn a very frightful picture of the hardfhips, that fea 
menendure inthe Weit-Indies ; of the ravages of the yellow fever 
in thefe climates ; and of the vat lofs of this ufeful clafs of men; 
Mr. A. comes to the means of obviating thefe evils. Thefe are a8 
follow. 

p.15§4.—* The regulating their wages and preve ; 
defertion ; ubolifhing the imprefs fervice in the Weft-Indies, 
preventing feamen from leaving their fhips, and going on-fhore, r 
the Weit-Indics, to avoid being impreffed ; keeping them a9 oe 
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as can be on board their fhips, and when they muft of neceffity go 
on-fhore, on their fhip’s duty or otherwife, fheltering them, as much 
as practicable, from the night air and inclemencies of the weather ; 
alfo, allowing them a proper place to fleep in on board; and pro- 
viding them, in the f{peedieft manner, the beft medical and furgical 
afiftance, as well as requifite attendance, when they are fick and 
have reccived accidents.” 

The manner, in which thefe objects are to be accomplifhed, is 
alfo attempted to be fhown in this part of the author’s work ; and 
here we find many regulations, which, we think, might be adopted 
with advantaye. There can be little doubt, but that feamen, in thefe 
detructive fituations, ought to be better accommodated and fecured 
from the attacks of difeafe. We do not, however, believe, with the 
author, that the neglect of thefe things proceeds from any want of 
humanity or benevolence in the britith nation, but from other cir- 
cumftances, that feem to have totally efcaped our author. Surely 
recent circumftances have fhown thefe affertions to be unfounded. 
This is not, however, the enly conclufion, in which Mr. A. has been 
a little too hafty, as the latter part of his tra¢t fufficiently fhows. It 
he had properly attended to the aét of parliament for the regulating 
of feamen’s wages, it would have faved him much trouble, and 
rendered much of his advice unneceflary. | 

In fubfequent fections the author fuggefts fome regulations for 
preventing the imprefs fervice in the Weft Indies, and feveral 
means for preventing the effetts of the yellow fever. In thefe there 
are fome things that deferve the reader’s attention, but here, ‘as 
well as in fome other places, the author has been halty in his con- 
clufions, 

On the whole, however, there is a portion of ufeful matter in the 
« Seamen’s medical Advocate,’ which, when properly pruned and 
clipped of it’s redundancies, may promote the views and purpofes wf 
it’s certainly humane author. 
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Arr. v. Mifcellaneous Obfervations on the Effe&s of Oxygen on the 
animal and vegetable Svftems ; illuftrated by Experiments, and inter 
Jperfed with chemical, phyfiological, pathological, and pra&ical Re- 
marks; and an Attempt to prove why fome Plants are Evergreen and 
others Deciducus, in the Climate of Great-Britain and Ireland. Part 1. 
By Clement Archer, Efq. m.r.1.a. of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Dublin, &c. 8vo. 144 pages. Pr. 3s. fewed. Bath, 
Cruttwell; London, Dilly. 1798. 


_ To examine conclufions, and afcertain faéts, is certainly of much 
importance in a philofophical point of view; but the author of 
thefe Obfervations has by no means carried his attempts fo far as.was 
neCeflary for thofe purpofes. He has rather prefented us witha de- 
tail of the effeéts, in which oxygen is confidered as an agent, than 
decided on their accuracy, or the manner in which they are pro- 
duced. As an experimenter, indeed, he appears fufliciently inge- 
nious and acute; but his trials have been bat few, and thofe litrle 
repeated. “The pamphlet is, however, valuable in as far as it exhi- 
its, In a narrow compafs, much of what has beep advanced on 
the fubje& of vital air. : 
VOL. XXVILL. Pp 7 Mr, 










CHEMISTRY. 


Mr. A. tells us, Pp. 1, ‘ upwards of ten years ago, I.e 
in a chemical examination of the colouring wit. of | cane ees 
of the effects which the air, {pontaneoufly emitted by the leaves 
of evergreens, deciduous trees, and herbaceons plants, coll - 
whilft growing in light, in fhady places, by moonlight, and ‘in the 
dark, has upon the blood of man and other warm-blooded ani- | 
mals; and having, in the profecution of the inquiry, made cer- 
tain obfervations, which | imagine may lead to a very curious dif- 
covery in natural hiftory, viz. why the leaves of /ome trees and 
fhrubs, which are of a peculiar conformation and confiftence, here- 
after to be defcribed, are evergreen, whilft thofe of other trees, 
fhrubs, and inferior plants, which are of a different thape and tex- 
ture, are deciduous, in this climate; I am induced to lay a faithful 
detail of the refults of my experiments, and of the deduétions I 
have drawn from them before the public; not that I am of opinion 
that they have fully eftablifhed my theory, but becaufe | think the 
publication of what I have done may be of ufe, though it fhould 
only be to excite men of more genius than I can boait of, and of 
more Jeifure than profeffional avocations now allow me to beftow on 
fuch purfuits, to repeat and diverfify a feries of experiments which 
may throw new light upon fubjeéts of a very interefting nature to 
the phyfiologift, the eleGtrician, the chemift, the botanift, and natu- 
ralift at large.’ 

After relating fome curious effets of eletricity on the blood, 
Mr. A. fays, pv. 6, * Since 1 became acquainted with the property 
that electricity poffeffes in rendering blood, while flowing from a 
vein, fo indelibly black that it cannot afterwards be changed to dright 


red, on —s expofed to the action of oxygen, I have very fre- 


quently tried the converfe of the experiment—that is, whether I 
could alter the colour of blood to which oxygen had imparted the 
red colour, by throwing a ftream of the eleétric fluid from of 
pointed conduétors upon its furface, and I have fucceeded in feveral 
inftances in favourable weather ; but when the air is furcharged 
with humidity, and is, confequently, in a flate to conduct off the 
electricity, and diffufe it throughout the room, I have not been able 
to make the change to a blackifh hue ftrikingly perceptible, dill 
after many repeated eledtrifications, on two or three facceflive days, 
when incipient putrefaction may. be fuppofed to have fome fhare im 
producing the phenomenon.’ : 

The author here takes notice of fome opinions concerning phlo- 
gifton and heat, and gives a ftatement of a few experiments made 
en the blood with air extracted from different plants. Thefe bring 
us to his explanation of the colour and odour of plants. 

p. 51. * Is the elaboration of oxygen,’ fays he, ‘ the onl caufe 
of the green colour and peculiar odour of plants in general? I be- 
lieve it is. Why do you think fo? Becaufe when plants are fecl 
from light (by the influence of which only they can perform that 
tunétion) they become white in their colour, and vapid in their 
fmell; and when they are reduced to this ftate, inftead of fe g 
pure oxygen from the air, they tranfmit azote. Do the le ves of 
ceciduous trees, and thofe of evergreens, yield oxygen alr in nearly 
equal proportions daily, during the time the former are in sah 
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The experiments I have.made enable me to anfwer in the negative. 
Whilft the leaves of leaf-falling trees are fucculent, and as long as 
they are affiited by the bright funfhine and warm temperature of 
fummer and a part of autumn, they give out a greater quantity of 
refpirable air by day, and more azotic-gas oY night, than an equal 
weight of the leaves of any. evergreen can be made to do; but as 
foon as flight autumnal frofts begin to fet in, deciduous leaves lofe 
their vivid green colour, and become yellowish ; and when once the 
leaf of any tree affumes fuch an appearance, or manifefts any other 
fymptom of approaching decay, it is a proof that it is no longer 
capable of feparating pure air. Why does not froft produce the 
fame effeét on the leaves of evergreens that it does on thofe of leaf- 
falling trees? Becaufe from the difference of the confiftence and 
conformation of the leaves of the two trees, it Cannot affect ever- 
green in the fame way it does deciduous leaves. In what manner 
does froft deftroy the leaves of plants? The obfervation of feveral 
yeas enables me to give the following account of this matter: 

‘ A part of the dew, or other humidity, that falls upon vege- 
tables towards night in autumn, is abforbed by all thofe that are 
furnifhed by nature with foft bibulous leaves, which moifture, bein 
converted into ice in the courfe of the night, deftroys their orgamt- 
zation, and difpofes them to immediate decay; which, it has already 
been fhewn, incapacitates them from tranfmitting aU ait through 
their pores: but as moifture, inflead of being imbibed, is thrown 
off the fmooth gloffy furfaces of the leaves of evergreens, froft can 
have no fuch effe@ upon them, they therefore Continue to ew out 
oxygen from their air-veflels, and are confequently greén through- 
out the year, as is the cafe with the leaves of trees, which are deci- 
duous in this climate, in more fouthern latitudes.’ 

Several other experiments, curious and interefting to the inquirer, 
are given in detail; after which the author comes to the nature of 
the circulation and diftribution of the fap in plants. A conclufion 
or two on this head we may venture to Jay before the reader. 

P.63. ‘ Thus,’ fays the author, ‘ we fee the fap is always pre- 
fent in every part of a tree, either in its concrete or fluid form. 
Jt may be made to flow, by capillary attraction, in arly part of a 
tree which happens to be in a proper temperature. While it is per- 
fe&ly at reft, or in a flate of congelation, in other parts of the fame 
tree which may be in a colder medium. ; 

‘ Trees and plants of every. kind are capable of abforbing their 
peculiar pabulum, or nourifhment, from the air, by their leaves, as 
well as from the earth by their root:; and hence it happened, that 
a {prig of mint, which had no root, grew Juxuriantly in putrid air, 
with Dr. Prieftley ; and hence it happens alfo, that thiftles (carduus 
lanceclatut, et crifpus) fenecio jacobewa, &c. &c. &c. when they grow 
to the leeward of, and at no great diftance from large dunghills, in 
{pring when the wind blows from the fame quarter for feveral weeks 
together, become very rank and luxuriant, though the fibres of 
their roots are far without the reach and fertitoenn 2eoPs of the 
manure. It is enough, if its vapour be brought within the attrag- 
tive power of the abforbent vefiels of the leaves: it is imbibed, 
afimilated, and in a very fhort time in a ftate of circulation, giving 
Pp2z vigour 
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vigour and growth to the tree or plant, and enabling it to perform 
a moft important function of the vegetable creation to man—the 
purification of the atmofphere, by continually pouring oxygen into 
it in the following manner: the whole of the air that comes in 
_ contaét with the trunks and branches of the trees, is abforbed by the 
air-veffels, which are every where thickly befpread upon their bark 
and leaves. The émpure part, or azote, is nutritious to the plant, 
and is therefore retained within it for its fupport; while the vital 
part, or oxygen, not affording any nourifhment to vegetables, is 
thrown back into the common ftock of air, freed from a-confiderable 
quantity of impurity with which it had been mixed at the time it 
was abforbed by the air-veffels. But this procefs can be conduéted 
by nature only during the day-tiine; for the leaves of trees, &c., 
it has been demonftrated, cannot elaborate oxygen without the 
afiftance of light, nor can the whole of the azote be converted to 
the nourifhment of the plant, by its innate powers, during the con- 
tinuance of darknefs, but is then given back into the air.’ . 
Having fhown the various ways by which vegetables renovate and 
erpetuate the purity of the atmofphere, the author applies his 
er to practical purpofes, and fhows how the planting of 
pleafure-grounds, &c., may be rendered more judicious and bene- 
ficial by at. ; 

The concluding part of the pamphlet explains the ufe of oxygen 
in various diforders, and gives directions for bleaching linen,-&c., 
and preparing different airs. 

On the whole, the ladies, for whofe ufe the author tells us the 
work was chiefly written, may here meet with information that does 
not every day fall in their way. A. Re 
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Art. v1. Coombe Ellen: a Poem, written in Raduorfoire, September 
1798. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, a.m. 4to. 27 pages. Price 
zs. Bath, Cruttwell; London, Dilly. 1798. | 


We have often liftened with pleafure to the fweet and plaintive 
melodies of Mr. Bowles: on the prefent occafion he has touched the 
chords with great delicacy, tafte, and feeling. Coombe-Ellen (in 
welch Cwm Elan) is fituate among the moft romantic mountains of 
Radnorthire, about five miles from Rhayd’r. ‘This poemis dedicated 
to Mr. Grove, at whofe fummer refidence it was written, As to mere 
defcription, Mr. B., no doubt, is well aware, that, however it may 

leafe the ear, it fails to reach the heart; he has, judicioufly, there- 
Fre, intermingled fuch moral meditations, as the folitude and folemn- 
ity of the fcenes, which infpired his fong, fuggefted. We hall en- 
rich our article with an extraét or two from this beautful poem: P. 7+ 


‘ Here melancholy, on the pale craggs laid, 
Might mule herfelf to fleep; or fancy come, 

_ Witching the mind with tender cozenage, 
And thaping things that are not; here all day 
Might meditation liften to the lapfe 
Of the white waters, fiafhing through the cleft, 
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~ Bowles’s Coombe Ellen. 


And gazing on the many thadowing trees, 








































m Mingle a penfive moral as the gaz’d. 
he « High o’er thy head, amidft the thiver’d flate, 
to Behold, a fapling yet, the wild afh bend 
in Its dark red berries cluft’ring, as it with’d 
he In the clear liquid mirror, ere it fell, 
rk Totrace its beauties: o’er the prone cafcade, © 
It, Airy, and light, and elegant, the birch 
al Difplays its gloffy ftem, amidft the gloom 
1s Of alders and jagg’d fern, and evermore 
le Waves her light penfile foliage, as the woo’d 
it The paffing gale to whifper fatteries. 
ed : Upon the adverfe bank, wither’d, and ftript 
ce Of all its pleafant leaves, a fcathed oak 
he Hangs defolate ; once fov’reign of the fcene, 
to Perhaps, proud of its beauty and its ftrength, 
n= And branching its broad arms along the glen: 
© {peaks it no remonftrance to the heart? 
id It feems to fay, ** fo thall the fpoiler come, 
as «* ‘The feafon that fhall thatter pour fair leaves, 
of “© Gay children of the fummer! yet enjoy 
4 “« Your pleafant prime, and lift your green heads high, 
“« Exulting; but the ftorm will come at latt, " 
° “« That thal! lay low your ftrength, and give your pride 
” ** To the fwift-hurrying ftream of age, like mine.” 
« And fo fevere experience oft reproves 
4 ' The gay and cirelets children of the world; 
* They hear the cold rebuke, and then again 
Turn to their fport, as likes them, and dance on! 
And let them dance; fo all their blooming pride 
They give not up to vanity, but learn 
That wifdom and that virtue which fhall beft 
. Befted them, when the evil days draw nigh, 
And the brief blofioms of their {pring-time fade.’ 


The image of the bard, hymning the praifes of Caraftacus, the 
brave britifh general, who, for feven long years, oppofed the roman 
power, is finely drawn: P. 14. 

« Pafs now to the hoar cataract *, that foams 
Through the dark fiffures of the riven rock ; 


Se a! a! 


‘ If the harp 
Of deep poetic infpiration, ftruck 
At times by the pale minftrel, whilf a ftrange 
And beauteous light fill’d his uplifted eye, 
Hath ever founded into mortal ears, 
Here I might think I heard its tones, and faw 
Sublime amidft the folitary fcene, 
With dimly-gleaming harp, and fnowy ftole, 
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And cheek in momentary phrenzy flufh’d, 

The great mufician ftand. Huth, ev ery wind 
Thatthakes the murm’ring branches! and thou ftream, 
Defcending fill with hollow-founding fweep, 


Huth !— Tw as the bard ftruck the loud ftrings: < Arife, 
« Son of the magic fong, arife, 
«© And bid the det ep-ton’d lyre 
‘« Pour forth its manly melodies; 
«© With eyes on fire 
“© Caravoc rufh’d upon the foe, 
“¢ He rear’d his arm—he laid the mighty low. 


« O’er the plain fee he urges his gore-bathed fteed] 
They iteidisnalie romans * bleed! 
* He lifts his lance on high, 
: They Ay! the ferce invaders fly! 
‘ Fear not now the horfe or fpear, 
«* Fear not now the foeman’s might ; 
ViGiorv the cry fhall hear 
«« Of thofe who for their country fight; 
« O’er the flain 
«¢ ‘That itrew the plain 
«¢ Stern on her fable war-horfe fhall the ride, 
«© And lift her red right hand in their heart’s blood deep dye d{?? 
We cannot refift the te mptatien of tranicribing the following paf- 
fage, with which we ng co onclade : it unites the melancholy and the 
morality of Jaques: P. 19. 
« Scenes rs tir’d fublimity, that fill 
With fearful ect: CY and holy trance, 
The paufing mind! We leave your aweful gloom. 
And lo, the foot-way plank, that leads acrots 
"T hegarrow torrent, foam: ing throughthe chafm 
Belov; the regged ftones arew athed and worn 
Into a thoufand 1 rapes, and hollows {coop . 
By Jong attrition of the ceafelefs fume, 
Smooth, deep, and polifh’d as the marble urn, 
Intheir hard forms. Here let us ft, and watch 
The itruggling current burft its headlong way, 
Hearing the noite it makes, oad muiing much 
On the ftran ge changes of th iis nether world. 
How many apes Ti mult } nave iw ‘ept to duft 
The iill-fucceeding multitudes, that «* fret 
<« Their little hour” upon this reftlefs {cene, 
Or ere the {weeping waters could have cut 
The folid rock io deep: as now its roar 
Comes hollow from below, methinks we hear 


a 





«* The lures, comprehending Radnorfhire, Herefordfiire, 
Brecknockthire, Monmouthfhire, and Glamorganfhire, were tue 
braveit ot the britons; Caradacus, the greateft and mott renowned 


leader Britain ¢ ever protien. was their king, The 




































Lyrical Ballads, €c. 


The noife of generations, as they pafs, 

O’er the frail arch of earthly vanity, 

To filence and oblivion. The loud coil 

Ne’er ceafes—as the running river, founds ° 
From age to age, though e: ich particular wave 
Vhat made i its brief noile, as it hurried on, 

tv’n whilft we {peak, is paft, and heard no mores 
So ever to the ear of heavy en afcends 

The long, loud murmur of the rolling globe; 

Its ftrife, its toil, its fighs, its fhouts, the fame.’ 


Arr. vit. Lyrical Ballads, with a few other Poems. 12m0. 210 
pages. Price §s.in boards. ‘Arch. 1798. 


« Ty is the honourable charaferiftic of poetry,’ fays the author of 
thefe ba ‘lads, in the advertifement which is prefixed to them, P. i, 
«that its materials, are to be found in every fubject which can in- 
cereft the human mind. The evidence of this fact is to be fought, 
not in the writings of critics, butin thofe of poets themfelves, 

The m: ajorit ty of the following poems are to be confidered as 
experiments. ‘They were written chiefly with a view to afcertain 
how far the language of converfation in the middle and lower claffes 
of fociety is adapted to the purpofes of poetic pleafure. Readers 
accuftomed to the gaudinefs and inane phrafeology of many modern 
writers, if they perfilt in reading this book to its conclufion, will 
perhaps frequently have to ftruggle with feelings of ftrangenefs and 
awkwardnefs: they wiil look round for poetry, and will be induced 
to enquire by w hat {pecies of courtefy thefe attempts can be per- 
mitted to affume that title. It is defirable that fuch readers, for 
their own fakes, fhould not fuffer the folitary word poetry, a word 
of very difputed meaning, to ftand in the way of their gratification; 
but that, while they are perufing this book, they fhould afk them- 
felves if it contains a natural delineation of human paffions, human 
characters, and human incidents ; and if the anfwer be favorable to 
the author’s wifhes, that they fhould confent to be pleafed in fpite of 
that moft dreadful enemy to our pleafures, our awn pre-eftablifhed 
codes of decifion.’ 

There is fomething fenfible in thefe remarks, and they certainly 
ferve as a very pertinent introduction to the ftudied fimplicity, which 
pervades many of the poems. The ‘ Rime of the ancyent Marinere,’ 
a ballad in feven parts, is written profeffedly in imitation of the 
ftyle as well as of the {pirit of the ancient poets. We are not 
pleafed with it; in our opinion it has more of the extravagance of 4 
mad german poet, than of the fimplicity of our ancient ballad 
writers. 

Some of our young rhymefters and blank-verfe-men, highly de- 
lighted with the delicacy of their own moral feelings, affect to look 
down on every thing human with an eye of pity. ‘To them the face 
of nature is eternally fhaded with a funereal gloom, and they are 
never happy but when their affections, to ufe the words of Sterne, 
are fixed upon fome melancholy cyprefs. We are happy to con, 
jefture, from fome paflages in thefe poems, that the author of them 
Pp 4 claffes 
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claffes not with thefe fable fongfters; in his ode to the nightingale 
he fays, P. 63, 
« All is ftill, 
A balmy night! and tho’ the fiars be dim, 
Yet let us think upon the vernal fhowers 
That gladden the green earth, and we fhall find 
A pleafure in the dimnefs of the ftars. 
And hark! the nightingale begins its fong, 
«© Moit mufical, moit melancholy” bird ! 
A melancholy bird? O idle thought! 
In nature there is nothing melancholy. 
—But fome night-wandering man, whofe heart was pierce’d 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 
Or flow diftemper, or negleéted love, 
And fo, poor wretch! fill’d all things with himfelf 
And made all gentle founds tell back the tale 
Of his own forrows) he and fuch as he 
-Firfi nam’d thefe notes a melancholy ftrain ; 
And many a poet echoes the conceit.’ 

Among the poems which particularly pleafed us from their cha 
racter cither of fimplicity or tendernefs, or both, are, that from 
which we have made the preceding extraé&t, ‘ The Thorn,’ ‘ The 
Mad Mother,’ « The Idjot Boy,’ and that with which we fhall pre- 
jent our readers, the tale of ‘ Goody Blake and Harry Gill:’ a tale 
founded on a well authenticated fat, which happened in Warwick- 
fhire. Dr. Darwin relates it among other curious inftances of ma- 
niacal hallucination in the fecond volume of his Zoonomia*. P. 9}. 


“ GOODY BLAKE, AND HARRY GILL, A TRUE STORY. 


‘« Oh! what’s the matter? what’s the matter? 
What is’t that ails young Harry Gill? 

That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter fill. 

Of waiftcoats Harry has no lack, 

Good duffle grey, and flannel fine ; 

He has a blanket on his back, 

And coats enough to fmother nine. 


* In march, december, and in july, 
Tis all the fame with Harry Gill ; 
The neighbours tell, and tel] you truly, 
His teeth they chatter, chatter ftill. 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 
*Tis all the fame with Harry Gil; 
Beneath the fun, beneath the moon, 
Elis teeth they chatter, chatter ftill. 

* Young Harry was a lufty drover, 
And who fo flout of limb as he? 

His cheeks were red as ruddy clover, 
His voice was like the voice of three. 





>. a -——_— 


* Darwin’s Zoon. Vol. 11, p. 359: 











Lyrical Ballads, &%¢. 


Auld Goody Blake was old and poer, 
1]] fed fhe was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man who pafs’d her door, 
Might fee how poor a hut the had. 


« All day the fpun in her poor dwelling, 
And then her three hours’ work at night! 
Alas! ’twas hardly worth the telling, 

It would not pay for candle-light. 

— This woman dwelt in Derfethhire, 

Her hut was on a cold hill-fide, 

And in that country coals are dear, 

For they come far by wind and tide. 


« By the fame fire to boil their pottage, 
Two poor old dames, as 1 have knowa, 
Will often live in one {mall cettage, 

But fhe, poor woman, dwelt alone. 
T'was well enough when fummer came, 
The long, warm, lightfome fummer-day, 
Then at her door the canty dame 

Would fit, as any linnet gay. 


« But when the ice our ftreams did fetter, 
Oh! then how her old bones would fhake! 
You would have faid, if you had met her, 
Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 

Her evenings then were dull and dead 5 
Sad cafe it was, as you may think, 

For very cold to go to bed, 

And then for cold not fleep a wink. 


« O joy for her! when e’er in winter 
The winds at night had nade a rout, 
And fcatter’d many a lufty fplinter, 
And many a rotten bough about. 
Yet never had fhe, well or fick, 

As every,man who knew her fays, 

A pile before-hand, wood or ftick, 
Enough to warm her for three days. 


« Now, when the froft was paft enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could any thing be more alluring, 

Than an old hedge to Goody Blake? 
And now and then, it mutt be faid, 
When her old bones were cold and chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed, 

To feek the hedge of Harry Gill. 


« Now Harry he had long fufpected | 
This trefpafs of old Goody Blake, 
And vow’d that fhe fhould be detected, 


And he on her would vengeance take. 
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POETRY. 


And oft from his warm fire he’d go, 
And to the fields his read would take, 
And there, at night, in froft and fnow, 
He watch’d to feize old Goody Blake. 


And once, behind a rick of barley, 
Thus looking out did Harry ftand ; 
The moon was full and fhining clearly 
And crifp with froft the ftubble-land. 
—He hears a noite—he’s all awake— 
Again -—on tip-toe down the hill 
He foftl,  Saeiters ’Tis Guody Blake, 
She’s at the hedge of Harry Cull. 


‘ Right glad was he when he beheld her: 
Stick after ftick did G soody pull, 

He ftood behind a bufh of elder, 

Till the had fill’d her apron full. 

When with her load fhe turn’d about, 
The bye-road back again to take, 

He ftarted forward with a fhout, 

And fprang upon poor Goody Blake. 


And fiercely by the arm he took her, 
And by the arm he held her faft, 
And fiercely by the arm he thook her, 
And cried, “ I’ve ca weht you then at laft!” 
Then Gondy , who had not} ling faid, 
Her bundle from her lap let fall; 
And ero on the fticks, fhe pray’d 
To God that is the judge of all, 


« She pray’d, her withered hand uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm— 

«© God! who art never out of hearing, 

<< O may he never more be warm !” 

The cold, cold moon above her head, 

Thus on her knees did Goody pray, 
Young Harry heard what fhe had faid, 


And icy cold he turned away. 


« He went complaining all the morrow 

Th hat he was cold : ind very chill: 

His face was gloom, his heart was forrow, 
Alas! that day for Harry Gill! 

‘That day he wore a riding-coat, 

But not a whit the warmer he: 

Another was on Thurfday brought, 

And ere the fabbath he had three. 


Twas all in vain, a ufelefs matter, 
And blankets were about him pinn’d ; 
Yet full his jaws and teeth they clatter, 
Like a leofe cafement in the wind. 


And 
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And Harry’s fiefh it fell away; 
And all who fee him fay ’tis plain, 
That, live as long as live he may, 
He never will be warm again. 


‘ No word to any man he utters, \ 
A-bed or up, to young or old; ea 
But ever to himfelf he mutters, t Na 
«« Poor Harry Gill is very cold.” + 
A-bed or up, by night or day ; | 


His teeth they chatter, chatter fill, 


Now think, ye farmers all, I pray, Abie. 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill.’ ai 
| 


Sev. viast. Original Poems. By the Rev. Benjamin Johnfon. Crown 
8vo. 253 pages. Price 5s. in boards. Doncalter, Boys; Lon- 
don, Rivingtons. 1798. | 


THis is a very mifcellaneous volume; and, though it certainly 
contains a confiderable portion of moderate, unpolithed poetry, on 
the whole, we derived pleafure from the perufal of it. We have no 
queftion but the auther is a good-humoured man, a man of good . ‘ee 
fenfe too, and of affectionate feelings. HW 

The contents are to be divided into four parts: ferious fubjedts ; || 
ftories, fables, and fongs; love and it’s confequences; tranilations, } 

and imitations. Among the ferious fubje&ts, we were pieafed with 
* An Invocation to Friendfhip;’? ‘ Commerce ;’ and, ‘ The Univer- 
fal With.’ From the fecond divifion we fhould felect, as the beit, ‘fe 
‘ The Nimrods;’ * Hodge and the De’il,’ a fcottifh ftory; and, ‘i e 
‘ The Age of Goud,’ which is alfo written in the fcottifh diale&: is 


P.95.—* Hodge and the De'il; or, the Dog wifer than bis Maier, 
A fcottith ftory. 


In Scotia ance there was a law 
For prieits to have nae wives at a’ 
‘They roam’d at large amang the fair 
And gat aw ie bit here and there. 
“Pwas then that Hodge, an honctt loon, 
nace Moggy lilting o’er the down, 
Wi’ cheeks like cherries, e’en like glafs, 
A buxom, braw, we’el mettled lafs.— 
The match was made—they wore the yoke, vs 
And ’gan tolive like other folk. he 
« Scarce four fhort moons their courfe had run, | | 
When Moggy brought her Hodge a fon / 
He feratch’d his head, and cried,‘“‘—Hoot huffie! \ 
** J doubt you’ve been a wie too bufie.” 
«« By facks, dear Hodge, indeed I ha’an’t! 
«« Or if] have may ill befa’t! 








_ © Nae, no. A’, all. Wie bit, little. Loon, fellow. Lilting, fing- 
ing. Wi’, with. E’en, eyes. Braw, brave. We’el, well. Hoot, 
away. Befa’t, befalit. 





A “« But 








POETRY. 


. ¢¢ But [remember, wonder we’el, 
rt | «« Ac ne’et i dreamt I kifs’d the de’s 
if «« How was I flegg’d !—when marniag came 
Ee « I tell’d my mither a’ the fame.”— 
4: ¢ Thus the fly huffe told a lie, 
ae And fqueez’d her e’en to make a cry. 
4 Hodge {cratcht again—then fnatcht his bonnet, 
1 And went and told the parfon on it. 
f. Mefs ye eh W i n hy pocritic fate 
cles wo Hiciet d bael aa 
meiates to riodage a .O:emn ftory . 
‘ The pith of which I’ll fet before ye. 
«© How fpirits hov’ring in the air 


ih # 
if «© Become enamour’d of the fair: 
: «<< That from their clofe embraces fpring 


«¢ A faint, a hero, or a king: 


«< That fuch he thought was Hodge’s fon, 
‘th «« So far from thinking harm was done, 
: «* Breed him as we’el as beft may fuit ve, 
«¢ And truft to find a friend in Clootie,”’ 
«* The de’il tack Clootie !—(ye may leugh} 
| «« But think ye, man, it’s not eneugh, 
; «« That he thould do the thing ye wot on 
«« But I moft rear his baftards, rot ’em! 
le | «* I] donna care how much it grieve ‘im, 


fi ** Vltack it on the muirand leave ’im.” 
« Away went Hodge.—Mefs John contriv’d 
And got a black tup’s woolly hide, 
The horns upon his head he plac’d 
The tkin he faften’d round his waift, 
His face he with a vizor grac’d : 
Thus we’el equipt away he trounc’d, 
And into Hodge’s cottage bounc’d. 
Hodge, fadly icar’d, fled to the wa’, 
And bawl’d, ‘* His mercy blefs us aw’ 
But Coally, hurdling ’neath a bench, 
Snuff’d up the tup-fkin’s favoury ftench: 
a Said to hiffel—** This is fome carri’n 
BS «« My maifter’s brought for me, I warran;” 
! And {fyne loupt out, and bark’d, and yell’d, 
And by the tail the foul thing held. 
Hodge feiz’da kent to free the De’il, 
And lent a ftroke made Coa//y reel; 
But itill he fhook the thaggy beatt, 
Till off came fkin—and out popt prieft. 


yy? 

































Aye, always, 





¢ Wonder we’el, wonderfully well. Ae ne’it, one night. Flegg d, 
frightened. Pith, ftrength. Clootie, # fcottifh name for the 
Muir, common. Wa’, wall. Coally, name of a black dog. 
loupt, immediately leapy. Kent, a fhepherd’s crook. Fule, 
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lodge prov’d hiffel for ance nae fule, 
He laid his kent roun’ th’ parfon’s full; 
While he belabour’d, Coally worried, 
And out of doors Mefs Johnny hurried. 
‘ Hodge for this beating well rewarded, 
The de’il’s poor baftard aye regarded.’ 


.133.—The Age of Gow’'d; Toa Friend. 
“© Aurea prima fata @ias, - - = 
& ontentiq; cibis nullo cogente creatis. 
Na detedeivecr oh AGE ir ft roje, ail le - 
Content with food the earth frontaneous we ight. Ovip. 


I’ve at" them fay incre was a time, 

The fun was then a young ane: 
Anda’ the vears, which man had liv’d, 

Of ages made nae lang ane. 

Then hips end ha’s and ilka thing, 

The earth ipontaneous brought ’em, 
Wi? gratefu’ hearts the dolrs receiv’d, 

And canty dainties thought ’em. 


‘« The whimpling bruck, the fpringing well, 
They reckon’d heft of foole, man, 
And, ye may laugh, until ye barft, 
¢ Of keeking clafles too, man. 
* Nae houfe, ‘nae bila the carles had, 
They wunn’d wi’ brocks and lowries; 
Nae claiths had they, as we ha’ now, 
So daintily to coure us. 


ry. , ' 7 ? 
« Then hoot awa’! ye pauky tykes, 


Whoca’ THAT AGE THE GOUDEN} 
V’faith! as far as I can find 
Of gou’d they ne’er catch hou’d on. 
THis isthe aGz or Gou’p, Lfay, 
Na mair,! dare to {weer it 
To oney ane, that contradic’s, 
Or faucily that fpeers it. 

* What macks the Jawyer’s tongue to wag? 
WwW hat macks the parfon preach t’ye? 
What is’t but oud that macks ’em baith, 

iainiee as tods to teach ye. 


¢ What is’t that macks the courtier bow ? 
What macks the ladies cringe t’ye? 
What macks the new-licht thumper roam, 
} And wi’ lang pray’rs to whinge t’ye? 


eee - 





Ilka, each. Dolts, fools. Whimpling bruck, purling bial. 
Soole, liquor. Keeking, looking. Bield, thelter. Wunn’d, dwelt. 
Brocks, badgers. Lowries, foxes. Coure, cover. Hoot, begone. 


Pauky tykes, faucy fellows. Tods, foxes. 
« Whef 


Q 
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« What macks the parri’t-fate;man ftorm, 
And fend Brix Pitt to Clootie? 

And if you fay ** God fave the King ;” 
What macks him aye to hoot ye? 


It’s Gou’p!—It always rules the roaft, 
They fay *twill fway aking, man, 
And mony a wie bit-tiney rogue, 
It brings to hempen ftring, man. 


« Ye, poor diftrefed fable race! 
Ye ken the land that grows it ; 
Ye ken the dank and ffigid mine, 
Ye ken the fire, that glows it. 
« IT ken the thing, when ance I fee’t, 
[ can’t fay wonder-weel man, 
Tis glibber caught, by fic as me, 
‘Than ever flapeft eel, man. 


* But this Pil fay, I'll fay’t agen, 
‘That THIS the fou "den age is, 
"Tis Gou’p alane, "tis xought but cou’d, 


Which ev’ry heart engages. 


‘ Oh! fora man, that hates fic traf, 
7 ‘ee loves mankind before ought, 

I'll cleave my HEART for fica MAN, 
And wear him in the core o’t.’ 

‘ The friend’s anfwer,’ or * This is not the Age of Gou'd,’ is written 
in the fame ftyle; we have not room to tranfcribe it. ‘ Love and it’s 
Confequences.? We are much difpoied to conjeéture that Laura is 
the author’s wife: may they many years enjoy the felicity of that re- 
ciprocal affetion, of which they both feem fo truly fenfible. The 
pana be is the fhort lift of tranflations and imitations: ‘ Adonis,’ 
an elegy from the greek of Dion; the verfification here is {mooth 
and eaty. ‘ Spring,’ from the german of Gefner; ‘ The broken 
Pit ae from the fame: this is tranflated with a great deal of fpirit. 
‘ The \ anity of Human Purfuits’ is written, fo far as refpetts the 
manner Of treating the fubjedt, in imitation of the tenth fatire of Ju- 
venal. Th e laf ag! in the volume moft have been, furely, a a4 
Jaitic exercife, or the author intended it as a mere jeu defprit. ‘ De 
abientia;’ ode leds tive pindarica, five quicquid vis! 2m gua omnes 
Horatsi numeri complexantur ? Mr, J., however, has im itated the 
civility of Dr. Geddes—and given a tranflation of his ode for the ule 
of ladics and country gentlemen. 


. 
“ 


ART. 1x. Fears in Solit; ude written om 1798, di ine the A Alarm of 
on li: = ion. 4 lo wore h aré aa | Ca; i rance, an Od ; ’ and eng 
Mi night. By -. oT. Coleridge. 4to. 23 pages. Price IS. 

798 
Clootie, the D—l. Aye, always. Dank, damp. Wonder weel, 
aaa 

remarkably well. Glibber, wore to catch, Slapeft, moft fippery- 

We 

















Coleridge’s Fears in Solitude. 591 


We took occafion to remark the very unequal merit of Mr. Cole- 
Yr dee’ s poetry in a former volume, (vol. xxili, p. 610). The fpe- 
cimen at prefent before us partakes of this general charaer: per- 
haps we mutt impute it to his fears, that Mr. C. is unufually {paring 
of imagery ; it fhould, however, be added, that what ima igery he 
has given us is upufually free from extravagance. Our author at- 
tributes the approach of thofe evil days, which, at the time this 
poem was written, feemed to threaten us with immedi late and terrible 
confafion, to the flrong and retributive juftice of all-avenging Pro- 
vidence for our fins and wickednefsS. Pp. 3. 

‘ We have offended, O my countrymen! 
We have ofended very grievoufly, 

And have been tyrannous. From eaft to weit 
A groan of accufation pierces heaven ! 
The wretched plead againft us, multitades 
Count! efs and vehement, the fons of God, 
Our brethren! like a cloud that travels on, 
Steam’d up from Cairo’s fwamps of pettilence, 
Ev’n fo, m y countrymen! have we gone forth 
And borne to diftant tribes flavery and pangs, 
And, deadlier far, our vices, whofe deep taint 
With flow perdition murders the whole man, 
His body and his foul! Meanwhile, at home, 
We have been drinking with a riotous thirft 
Pollutions from the brimming cup of wealth, 
A felfith, lewd, effeminated race, 
Contemptuous of all honourable rule, 
Yet bartcring freedom, and the poor man’s life, 


For gold, as ata market!’ 


Mr. C., in common with many others of the pureft patriotifm, 
has been flandered with the appellation of an enemy to his country. 
The following paflage, we prefume, will be fuficient to wipe away 
the injurious ftigma, and fhow that an adherence to the meafures of 
adminiftration is not the necefiary confequence of an ardent love 
for the conftitution. Pp. 7. 


‘ Spare us yet awhile, 
Father and God! O fpare us yet awhile ! 
O let not englifh women drag their flight 
Fainting beneath the burden of their babes, 
Of the fweet infants, that but vefterday 
Laugh’d at the breaft! Sons, brothers, hufbands, all 
Who ever gaz’d with fondnefs on the forms, 
Which grew up with you round the fame fire fide, 
And all who ever heard the fabbath bells 
Without the infidel’s fcorn, make yourfelves pure ! 
Stand forth! be men! repel an impious foe, 
Impious and falfe, a light yet cruel race, 
That laugh away all virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeds of murder ; and ftill promifing 
Freedom, themfelves too fenfual to be free, 
Poifon life’s amities, and cheat the heart 
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Of faith and quiet hope, and all that foothes 
And all that lifts the fpirit! Stand we forth; 
Render them back upon th’ infulted ocean, 

And let them tofs as idly on it’s waves, 

As the vile fea-weeds, which fome mountain bla? 
Swept from our fhores! And O! may we return 
Not with a drunken triumph, but with fear, 
Repenting of the wrongs, with which we ftung 
So fierce a foe to frenzy !” 


* France, an Ode ;’ and ‘ Froft at Midnight :’ in the former of 
thefe odes, the poet reconciles to the ftricteft confiftency, his former 
attachment to french politics, with his prefent abhorrence of them. 
He yet remains the ardent worfhipper of liberty ; it is France—the 
apoftate France, who impioufly profanes her holy altars, and deluges 
them with blood. The few lines, written at a midnight hour in 
winter—the inmates of his cottage all at refi—do great honour to 
the poet’s feelings, as the hufband of an affectionate wife, and as 
the father of a cradled infant. May he long enjoy the life and the 
felicity of them both! D. M. S. 


Art. x. Mary, the Ofer-Peeler, a fimple but true Story: a Poem. Bya 
Lady. Printed for the Benefit of the difirefed F amily defcribed in it. 
4to. 18 pages. Wifbeach, White; London, Rivingtons. 1798. 
Advert.—* Ir may be requifite to explain to thofe, who are not ac- 

quainted with the produce of Cambridge/bire, and the manners of the 
people, that rearing ofiers, for making bafkets, hats, &c. 1s a pront- 
able branch of trade, and peeling them for ufe, a favourite empioy- 
ment of the young women at a certain time of the year. When they 
have completed their work, they go in proceflion, dreffed in their 
holy-day clothes, decorated with the ftrips peeled from the rods; 
they colleé& contributions, and with them make a feaft and a dance. 

© The delicate willow hats, of late fo fafhionable, are made of 
Cambridgethire ofiers.” 

We really regret, that the lady, whofe benevolence and fympathy 
prompted the exertion of her talents in behalf of an affeétionate and 
very unfortunate family, fhould not have fubmitted her manuicript t 
the revifion of fome friend, becaufe, we are perfuaded, that the un- 
melodious lines, which now grate upon the ear, might haye been cor- 
refted; and, from the fimple touches of nature, which are here and 
there difcoverable, we think her poem might eafily have been 
rendered more worthy of it’s objeét, and better prepared for public 
peruial. 
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Art. x1. A Survey of the Province of Moray; bifterical, geogre 
prical, and political. 8vo. 363 pages. Price 66. Printed at 
Aberdeen; and publifhed at Elgin. Forfyth. 1793. 

Tas 














A Survey of the Province of Maray. $93 


Tue province of Moray has been often defcribed before. It is 
mentioned by the eloquent Buchanan* with peculiar praife, as 
ove of the moft fertile in Scotland; and Mr. Shaw, a venerable 
clergyman, now deceafed, formerly publithed alarge gto volume 
on the fame fubjedt, abounding with much minute detail, but de- 
= of either elegance or precilion. 

he prefent w ork is the joint labour of two refpectable clergy- 
men, appertaining to the diocefe, and intimately acquainted, trom 
their youth, with every thing worthy of notice, in the hillory of 
their native county: the rev. Mr. Grant, of Elgin, well known 
as the beit genealogitt, and, perhaps, antiquary, of the north, has 
furnifhed the former two chapters; the latter two are by the rev. 



































Mr. Letlie, of Darkland, who to great knowledge of the theory of te 
agriculture adds the beit information refpecting it’s progrefs in ie 
his own neighbourhood. | 


Ch: ap. I treats of the ancient inhabitants: and, on this occafion, | 
inftead of recurring to the ridiculous fictions of sankits ties, it is ie 
very nape contefled, ‘ that before the reign of Malcolm Can- } 
more, all is darknefs in the hiftory of Scotland at large, and {till ’ 
lefs can we expect,’ adds the author, * any authentic documents of 7: 
what regards the province of Moray.’ If we be to judge from the 
names of the families, called as in France, previoufly to the late | 

revolution, after the places of their refidence, the more ancient | 
appellation of the diftrict was Murref, or, perhaps, Murre/s, and it Ch 
is undoubtedly to the writers and hiitorians of the middle age, whe | 
made ufe of the latin tongue, that it is indebted for it’s more ‘modern | 
name of Moravia, and Moray. on 

Of the early hiftory of this diftrict we have the following account : ; ae 

* Tradition is filent with regard to the time when the firit colo- 
nies came into the north of Scotland from Scandinavia and Ger- a 
many. We learn, from Claudian, that the faxons were in the | 

i 
ii 
t 
} 





Orkneys before the year 390, and the pitts in Thule, by which he 
means the north of Scotlandt. Tafous informs us, that about 
927, the norwegians, under the name of Sigind, earl of Orkney, 
conquered Moray, where probably they buile Elgin. At that 
period, or rather. before it, the pitts occupied a roman flation on 
the Moray firth [frzrh] called Ptoroton, which they named the 
Hurgh, and eftablithed themfelves under it’s proteétion, in great 
numbers, as appears by the ruins of houfes, that extend along the 
fea fhore to the ecaft almott two miles. This, and more ancient 
colonies of the fame people, mingling with the britifh, impelled 
northwards by the invations of the below, iberians, romans, and 
faxons, peopled the province of Moray. 

‘ We are entirely ignorant of their internal flate, and partial 
revolutions ; but we have ec every reafon to believe, that they were 
a necefitous, turbulent, unfettled people. ‘This is confirmed by 








—— 
s 


Rerum Scoticarum Hittoria, fol. 12. ed. curan. Thom. Ruddi- 
manno, A.M. Edinburg. M.pcc.xv. 
+ This, however, notwithitanding the aflertion of the. pp ac is 
Lilla difputable point, many authorities leaning towards the porthera 
inds, asthe Thule. Kr. 
SUL, SXVI11e 
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their killing king Malcolm 1. at Ulrin, which, by the chartulary 
of Moray, 1s the caitle of Forres. They alfo murdered king Duffus 
at Forres, about 906, when he came to punifh them for their 
crimes. They rebelled in the reign of Malcolm 1v. who, about 
1160, led an army againitthem. They fubmitted; but to break 
their furure licentioufnefs, in 11:61 he tran{planted all thofe en- 
gaged in the infurrection into the other counties of Scotland, from 
Caithnefs to Galloway.’ 

It would be unentertaining to the generality of readers, to enter 
into details, concerning the families of Grant, Innes, Brodie, 
Calder, Dunbar, Comyn, Duff, Findratlie, &c. It may not be 
amifs, however, to obferve, that the name of Macbeth, which 
forms the title of one of Shakefpeare’s moft celebrated tragedies, 
feems to have been not uncommon near the {pot, where the poet 
lays his horrour-fraught feene, between the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries. From the following fummary, entitled * Abitract of 
population table,’ it will be feen, that the number of inhabitants 
has decreafed in the courte of the laft fifty-two years ; 


Pop. in 1755. Pop. in 1797. Increafe. Decreafe, 




















¢ Sum of Pref = ail 

betry of Elgin i 15°34 ex 493 Ln 
¢ Forres 8262 8819 1i$2 645 
¢ Nairn 7672 8898 1976 $49 
¢ Invernefs 20086 2098 § 1658 759 
« Abertarfft 4821 4863 5t 9g 
* Abernethy 10727 19149 182 769 
* Aberlaur, &c. 13982 14445 1229 766 

Sobo4 80485 6480 6599 

S< 495 64380 

119 119 


‘ By the above tab'’e, the population upon the amount of the 
forty-tive parifhes, feems to have rather decreafed fince the year 

755. In the country parithes, the decreafe feems to be more general 
in the moft fertile and and beit cultivated diftricts, where the ex- 
tent of the tarms has been of late increafed. In the interior 
parifes, where much of the land is occupied in {mall poffetlions, 
and where improvers have occafionally fettled in the fkirts of the 
country, the population feems to have rather increafed.’ The po- 
pulation of the town of Elgin, has not, however, diminifhed, but 
remains ftationary at about 3000; towards the conclufion it is, hows 
ever, conjectured, in oppotition to the above table, that an increale 
of goo inhabitants has taken place in the whole province. 

Chap. 11. Antiguities of the Province.-—Dr. Johnfon once em 
phatically obferved of the natives of North Britain, ‘ that he 
mult be a flurdy moralift, indeed, who was not more a friend to 
Scotland, than to truth.’ This remark implies a high compliment 
to the morality of the reverend author, for he aétually allows, 1m 
eppofition to the fugyeftions of national vanity, ‘that the romans 

a penetrate 
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penetrated to the northern part of Scotland,’ and adds, ‘ thefe 
prejudices now begin to fubfide 5 and fcot{men allow equal weight 
tuthe fame degree of evidence, of the roman progreis in their 
native country, as they do with regard to Germany, or any other 
province in that empire, they are not particularly interefted in. 
‘This evidence and information is not to be derived from the legen- 
dary tales of our hillorians, or the crude theories of our antiquari- 
ans, founded on fiction, and fupported by credulity. ‘The genuine 
to be drawn from are, the roman, and greck writerse 
The hiftory they give us of the roman proarele in this illand, is 
confirmed by thofe ftupendous monuments of their power and in- 
dulry that remain, as walls, ftations, military roads, and ruins of 
towns. 

Acricola is allowed to have advanced as far north as Stones 
haven; and it is conjectured, that his fucceilor Lucullus pufhed 
hise nquetts at leaft to Invernefs. 

O; the ¢ vitrified forts’ the moft extraordinary is Craig Phadrick $ 
and the moft celebrated of ‘the obelifks’ is the Sonees pillar, 
which we have already mentioned. [Sce Analyt. Rev. Vol. xxi, 
pe 125-4] 

Kinlofs and Plufcarden were, the one, a famous abbey, and the 
other a priory filled with ciftercian monks. The cathedral church 
of Elgin was, in point of grandeur, ps hi aps the fecond or third 
edifice i in Scotland, and it’s ruins, at this day, convey a high idea 
ot it’s ancient ftatclinefs : 

‘The cathedral, when entire, was of gothic, or rather faracenic 
arcbiteclure, uncom! monly elegant and magnificent, all built ot 
tree-itone., Its polition was due cat tand w cit, and form, that of 
a pailon, or Jerufalem crofs, with five towers, of which two were 
on the corners of the eaft end, one in the middle, and two on the 
weilend. Between the laft towers was the great entrance. This 
gate, an arch terminating in an angle, is twenty-four feet broad at 
the ba ife, and twe nty-four feet in height. The elegant engraving 
given along with the volume, reprefent s it to more advantage 
than any d Lefer iption. There were aiiles on each fide of the church, 
éaitward from the tr anfept, which were eighteen feet broad outfide 
the wall To afford due light to fo extenfive a building, befides 
the large win dows in the ailles, there was a range of fmall windows 

above the aifle sy each fix feet high. In the welt gable, above the 
gate, there was a window, in form of an acute: ang rled arch, twenty 
feven feet in i height, and nineteen feet wide at the bafe. 
© In the gable was a range of five parallel windows, each tea 
fect by tu nA ‘= above thefe five more, each feven feet high , and 
over all a circular window, near ten fect high in diameter. In the 
middle of the wall of the church, ang leading to the upper wine 
a is an alley round the whole building. Every part of the 
Whole is richly ornamented with carvings, foliage, devices, and em- 
bellifhments peculiar to this {pecies 0: a: rchjte€lure, and all Gnithed 


in the bett and molt elegant manner. 
‘ 


ources if 18 


on the north fide of the cathedral, near the éafiend, and commu- 


wicating with the choir by a vaulted veitry, is an uncommea piece 
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The chap ter houfe, commonly called the i mpc e aifle, placed 
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of architecture. It is an octagon, thirty-four fect hich, and within 
the walls, the diagonal breadth is thirty-feven feet. The vaulted roof 
is fupported by one cluitered pillar in the centre, nine feet in cir- 
cumterence. From this pillar ribs fpread along the reof, to cach 
angle of the ottagon. ‘There isa large window in each of feven of 
the fides, and the eighth fide joins the choir. In the north wall of 
the chapter houfe, there were five ftalls, in mitches [iches] for the 
bifhop and dignified clergy to fit in. The middle fall for the 
bifhop, or dean, is larger, and ratfed a ftep higher than the others.’ 
Chap. 111. Of the prefont fiate of the province. The low-land 
or * champaign® of Moray 1s here defcribed as a long extended 
valley, bounded by the Frith on che north, and by a winding range 
of mountains on it’s fouthern extremity. ‘The furtace is diverfified 
by hills, and interfecied by four rivers, the Loffy, Findorn, Nairn, 
and Nefs, all of which wind their refpeQive ftreams at equal dif- 
tances, yet almoft paralle] to each other, from the mountains, acrofs 
the plain, into the fea. 
The rev. Mr. Leflie, author of this part of the work, after fome 
other preliminary obfervarions, defcribes the various parifhes of 
Spey mouth, Urquhart, St. Andrews, Drainy, Dufters,. Spynie, 
Elgin, Birnie, Alves, &c. in fucceflion. Under the head of ¢ Parifh 
of Speymouth,’ we learn, with great fatisfa@tion, ‘ that the poorett 
of the people have all their children taught to read, and mott of 
the boys are taught alfo arithmetic, and to write. 7 
* Poor’s rates,’ adds Mr.L_., ‘are not known in this country; yet, 
with fuch labour as themfelves are able for, all are, by voluntar 
charity, provided with the neceflaries of life : very litrle is fut- 
fered by want, there is no abufe, and little tensptation to idle- 
nefs.’ 
Chap. 1v. On thr Pate of agriculture, roads, and hints for improve- 
meuts.—Before be enters on the prefent practice of hufbandry, the 
author thus defcribes the anctent. 
¢ By thar fyiicm, the whole of each farm was managed in four 
pretty equal allotments ; one of which was yearly prepared in ro- 
tation, by two or three plowings and manure, for a crop of barley, 
fucceeded by three fucceflive crops of oats, taifed by one plowing 
only; varied in fome cafes by a crop of rye, where the {oil was 
fuited to that grain. The whole of every farm was under carn by 
the frit of june, when the plough, with allits tackle, repofed upon 
the joifls rill the couclufian of the harveft. ‘The live fiock, which 
in every farm confiiled af hlack cattle, horfes and fheep, were main- 
tained, duiing the winter, on the ftraw from which the corn was 
threthed, apd In dummer on the uncultivated pafturage which ed 
ture prefented on the farm itfelf; or, where that was infutherent, 
upoa the more di fant canmen patiurage of the mountains, from , 
Which they were bi uebt back in harvelt, little impryvedin weight 
or figure. aa 

"* Plowing and thr dhiog corn was the great bufinefs of r 
WEASE | fecuring the tock ef fuel, and making a collerpes. 
rye moorith turf, fa, ¢, or clay, for mixing with the TOP 
cuced from the fodder, . “ormed the principal fummer Ts Carapot 
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dung forthe quarter allotted for barley: and it is ftill remembered 
ot one honeft hufbandman having bribed his fervant with e pair of 
breeches to fupport his charater, by itrewine the infufficieng 
dunghill over the whole allotment. 

‘ the rents, during the prevalence of this {yitem, were almoft 
wholly paid in grain, with mutton, lamb, fowls, eges, and variety 
ot troublefome but infignificant fervices, exacted from every farm : 
little grain feems, however, to have been exported from Moray ; 
where i¢ was not known that a boll of oats at Leith was lefs than 
their own provincial meafure of five firlots. A refpectable land- 
holder, about fixty years ago, fold 400 bolls, deliverable at that 
port. The price had tallen confiderably betore the cargo arrived, 
The merchant, in that fituation, complained of the additien of @ 
fifth more than the quantity bought; but, after fome epittolar 
corre{pondence, imputing mutual breach of bargain, the land. 
holder’s law agent difcovered the fmplicity of the mittake, and the 
bulinefs was accommodated entirely to the merchant’s fatista@ion.” 
Had this country at that time difpofed yearly, as it does at prefent, 
of nearly 16,000 bolls of grain, this mifunderftandiny could not 
have happened. 

‘ Itis evident then, that there is more corn raifed at prefent, and 
that the people are, in every refpect, more wealthy, more fumptu- 
ous in their buildings, furniture, and attire, more delicate and 
plentiful in their tables, valtly more enlarged in their civil rights 
and liberties, and alfo in their mental powers, both as to religious 
and common information, than their anceftors were, during any 
period of the ages that are paft. Even the cattle fhare in fome of 
thete improvements: they are, in general, better treated, in every 
refpect, than was pra¢ticable in former times.’ 

We are forry to learn, that, in the highland dittri€s, ‘the timber 
Spade with the edge only of iron; the kellach, or conical dung basket, 
and the timber-teethed harrow’ are fill in ufe. 

The fyitem of agriculture has, however, been greatly meliorated 
of late years, in the lower parts of the province; crops of oats, 
turnips, barley, wheat, clover, and rye grafs, are raifed asin Eng- 
land; but, we believe, fainfoin and luferne are unknown, except in 
confequence of a few experiments, on a {mall fcale, by the ingenious 
Dr. Walker. ; 

The limits of our journal do not permit us to enlarge this article ; 
it is, however, but juttice to obferve, that the work does credit to 
the projector, for it is ably executed, and the map appears, on in- 
vettigation, to be uncommonly accurate. S. 
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Art. xis. Literary Hours or Sketches critical and narrative, by 
Nathan Drake, m.p. Large 8vo. 539 pages. Price 12s. in 
boards. Sudbury, Burkitt; London, Cadell and Davies. 1798. 
Tus mifcellaneous volume is written fomewhat after the manner 

of a periodical paper; it confifts of effays, chiefly critical ; and tales 

and poems, judicioufly interfperfed, as a relief to the drynefs of 
Q.4 3 literary 
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literary difquifition. The fr/? number contains ¢ obfervations on the 
writings and genius of Lucretius, with {pecimens of a new tranf 
Jation.’ Dr. D. is an enthufiaftic admirer of this roman bard, and 
with much felicity has feleted for his motto thefe lines of Ovid, 


Carmina fublimis tune funt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 


After an animated encomium on the poetry of Lucretius, Dr. D- 
afks why his writin ier have not been more popul. iy? whi to the gene- 
yality of claffical {cholars, he is nea rly anknow n? To the generality 

f claffical fcholars he certainly 1s bj no means nearly unknown; 
although Lucretius be not cor minonly taught in our public {chools, 
there are few perfons, we are inclined to believe, who cultivate in 
any degree their clafiical ftudi ies, to whom the poem De rerum 
is not in fome me afure famils ir. Why, whilf Virgil, Horace, and 
Tibuallus are peisafed with avidity, Dr. D. continues, do the animated 
efiulions of this fublime? of roman bards, lie neglected on the fhelf? 
* it may be anfwered,’ fays he, ‘that a fate fo undeferved has been 
occafioned by a mifreprefentation of his morals, and by a puerile and 
injudicious dread of his chilofophical tenets.” We fhould be in- 
clined to attribute the neglect of Lucretius to a different caule. It 
certainly would be the height of abfurdity, to fhrink from the fevere 
morality, the abitrufe and erroneous philofophy of the epicurean 
bard, and embrace the obfcenity and licentioufnefs of the popular 
religions of Greece and Rom ne: tt is that feverity of his moral doc- 
trines, that very abitne tenefs of his philofophic tenets, which are fo 
dark and unlovely, that even the tne poetry of Lucretius cannot 
impart to th em the power of general fafcination. Our author informs 
us, that Goo 1, of London, a gentlemap who has for fome years 
devoted hi leifure hours to the very arduous task, is preparing for 
the public avertion of this philofophic poet: fome extracts, together 
with the original, are mays as = ia. {pecimen of the whole: we 
read them with pleafure, and unite with Dr. D. in opinion, that with 
elegance and energy of dition they unite the charms of verliti- 
cation and fidelity, as well with regard to the manner as to the 
matter of the poet. 

Num ber rv is the next, which may be arraneed under the head 
of critical difquifitions; yet this feems ftrange, for it opens witha 
tale, Wall : 
of conne@ion to it, a few obfervations on fonnet-writing, with a 
flieht ania of it’s hif ory. Four fonnets are added of great delicacy 
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firft two; "and we fhall tranfcribe them for the gratilication es 
yeaders: Pp. 08. ; 
‘ TO A FRIEND. 4 
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Ah, Ceate to grieve. what tuo hv io wily home 

Boait not the foried hall, or rocf } high-wro ught, 

What tho’ no parian column richly fraught, 

Rear her boid head beneath the fwelling dome, 
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‘his and five other xwzmbers of the prefent volume were pub- 
lifhed in the Specurator fome years ago: thefe, however, have 
uncergone very confidcrable additions and alterations. 
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This be thy lot—hard by yon iged oak, 

Nich the green valley and the murm’ ring rill, 
Where the cliff beetles and where tow’rs the hill, 
Where the wood darkens—hall thy cottage {moke; 


* There, fir’d to rapture, fhalt thou fold the fair, 
Shalt drink. the breathings of her fecret figh, 
As flune on ether floats her golden hair, 

And wildly wanton rolls her azure eye: 
Ay, and tiy hours of blifs thall friendfhip thare, 
Nor fhall the mufe thy modeft manfion fly.’ 


“ TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 


+ What fcenes of forrow wake the foul to pain, 
What floods of anguifh cloud the fick’ning eye! 
© fons of Pity! pour the melting frain, 
O fons of Pity! heave the plaintive fich ! 
For cold is he, the youth of graceful frame, 
Whofe deed of mercy fpoke the feeling mind, 
To whofe warm breaft were friendthip’s hallow’d flame, 
The bard’s wild fancy and his fire aflign’d: 


« Say, gentle fpirit! whither art thou fled, 

To what pale region of the filent dead ? 

Yet why enguire? where fome {weet icafon blows, 

Sure Grief fhall fmile, and Friendthi ip breathe her vows, 
Defpair grow mild, Diftraction ceale to rave, 

And Love once more fhall clafp the form he gave.’ 


Number v is on infcriptive writing. We find fome obfervations 
here, which dilplay a correct and fimple tafte, and were pleafed to 
remark a general coincidence of opinion on the beauties of this {pecies 
of writing, between Dr. D. and the anonymous author of the 
Phila unthrope, who wrote an ingenious paper on the fame fubje&, 
(fee Anal. Rev. vol. xxva, p. 251.) 

Dr. D. has devoted two numbers (x and x1) to the defence of 
Dye r s- leece againtt the criticifm of Dr. Johnion: we read thefe papers 
with great pleafure, being truly fenfible of the unmerited neglect, into 
which this didadlic poem has fallen, in confequence, doubtlefs in 
fome degree, of the furly, taltelefs criticifm of that literary cenfor. 
Our author has given a fli: ght analvfis of the Fleece, and enlivened 
his remarks with copious “extraéts from it; he has alfo pointed out 
peculiar beauties, and occafionally breught peraliel paflages from 
other authors, as an additional illuitration. He concludes his 
remarks with exprefli ng ahope, Pp. 171, that ‘ the exquitite {pecimens, 
which he has brought forward, will induce many readers of the 
Literary Hours to pay due attention to the volume of Dyer; they 
will find it written in a true claffical ftvlc, and with feveral happy 
imitations of the ancients. But let it be recolleéted that the beau- 
tiful and ela rborate effufions of genius, pregnant with clafiical and 
hifgrica! allufion, and chaftifed by refined tafte, are not to be un- 
deritood, or relifhed from a furerficial perufal.-. To form an efti- 
mate of excellencies fuch as thefe, reiterated efforts, and no {mall 
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portion of poetical erudition will be found effential;-an enjoyment 
however, of the highett rank awaits him who ftudioufly elevates his 
mind to a perception of the nobleft energies of imagination, and 
to a keen fenfe of the finer beauties of compofition. 

‘ From fuch the Fleece of Dyer, having once obtained attention, 
will receive its long-delayed reward, nor, though mingled, like 
every human work, with occafional error, has it much to apprehend 
from the moft acute yet candid critic.”® 

In number x1rv are fome ingenious ‘ remarks on paftoral poetry,’ 
and fome jutt hints refpeéting the appropriate language, imagery, 
and incident of a bucolic; this fpecies of poetry has, in a great 
meafure funk into contempt, from the fervile and very infipid imi- 
tations of the father of paftoral poetry, of the idyls of Theocritus: 
fo very contemptible has this imitation been, that fome of his copiers 
have abfolutely transferred the coftume and fcenery of Sicily into 
their own country. * If rural life,’ fays our author, p. 225,‘ no 
longer prefent us with fhepherds finging and piping for a bowl or 
a crook, why perfift, in violation of all probability, to introduce fuch 
characters? Jf paitoral cannot exift without them, let us ceafe to 
compofe it, for to Theocritus thele perfonages were objeéts of hourly 
obfervation, and the peafants of Sicily a kind of improvifatori.e I 
am perfuaded, however, that fimplicity in diction and. fentiment, a 
happy choice of rural imagery, fuch incidents aiid circumftances as 
may even zecy occur in the country, with interlocutors equally re- 
moved from vulgarity or confiderable refinement, are all that are 
effential to fucceis. Upon this plan the celebrated Gesner has 
written his Idyllia, compofitions which have fecured him immortality 
and placed him on a level with the grecian. By many indeed, and 
upon no trifling grounds, he is preferred, having with much felicity 
aflumed a medium between the rufticity of Theocritus, and the too 
refined and luxuriant imagination of Bion and Mofchus, preferving 
at the fame time the natural painting of the Sicilian, with the pathetic 
touches and exquilite fenfibility of the contemporary bards.’ 

There certainly is no occafion, however, to delineate exactly the 
features of rufticity, and copy with minutenefs the vulgar manners 
and the coarfe converfation of a half-civilized peafantry; the great 
object of poetry in general, and bucolic poetry forms no exception, 
is to pleafe; but fuch minutenefs would difguft, and the objeét of 
the poem would, of courfe, be defeated. Our own language has 
unqueftionably produced many deautiful and chafte fpecimens of 
paftoral poetry; Dr. D. has enumerated the bef authors, and An- 
teriperfed fome judicious obfervations on their performances. — Chis 
number is concluded with a paftoral produétion of his own, Edwin 
and Orlando. It is written in purfuit of the idea ftarted in the 
extraét we have already given, that fimplicity in diétion and fent 
ment, a proper choice of rural imagery, fuch incidents and circum- 
ftances as may,’even now, occur in the country, together with m- 
terlocutors, equally removed from vulgarity or confiderable refine- 
ment, are all that are effential to fuccets. 

In numbers xvi, XVII, XVI11, X1X, Our author enters into a very 
elaborate criticifm on Mr. Cumberland’s Calvary. At the time 


it’s appearance we devoted feveral pages to an examination of this 
poem, 
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oem, {fec Anal. Rev. vol. x111, p. 121, &c.) The opinion of Dr. 
D. on the merits of it is, generally fpeakiug, very different to that 
which, after an attentive perufal of his remarks, we yet hold: ia 
one or two places, however, we detected a coincidence of ftri€ture, 
which muft be grateful to both parties. It muft be left to others 
to determine between us. 

Number xx1i1, on lyric poetry. In this ingenious and enter- 
taining paper is controverted the remark of Dr. Warton, that ‘ the 
moderns have perhaps prattifed no fpecies of poetry with fo little 
fuccefs, and with fuch indifputable inferiority to the ancients, as the 
ode.’ Our author arranges the productions of the lyric mate under 
four clafies, the /ublime, the pathetic, the defcriptive, and the amMator ys 
he fketches the prominent charaéteriftics of thefe feparate {pecies, 
enumerates our beit lyric poets and their beit compofitions, and by an 
occafional comparifon of their merits with thofe of the ancvient 
matters, refcues the modern poets, of this ifland at leait, from an 
unmerited imputation, by a conclufion, which we think juift, that in 
the fublime, pai hetic, and aeferipriv ode, they are not inferiour tO the 
ancients, and in the amaterp make a xear approach to their models. 
‘ Asan humble appendage to thefe ttridiures,’ Dr. D. has introduced 
an original ode, ‘ the itorm:’ it is to be arranged under the frit 
clafs, and does great credit to his poetic powers. 

In the twenty-fourth number our author expatiates ‘ on the poetry 
of Catullus,’ points out fome of his moft delicate and pathetic pat- 
fages, and to the original has appended *, con amore, very elegant 
tranilations. We cordially unite with him in regretting, that the 
Jate anonymous tranflator of Catullus, inftead of giving to the 
public his entire works, did not form a colleétion of thofe pro- 
dudtions only, which are free from beaitlinefs and fenfuality. <I 
will venture to aflirm,’ fays Dr. D., ‘ that all that is valuable in this 
poet would then have been prefented, and a volume, unparalleled 
perhaps for it’s amatory and pathetic excellence, opened to every 
age, and to both fexes.’ 

The latt critical difquifition is elaborated through two nambers, 
xxvi and xxvii, with great ingenuity and fuccefs; it 1s a com- 
parifon between ‘ the poetry of the ages of Elizabeth and the 
Charleses, and of the prefent reign.’ ‘The tafk, which Dr. D. has 
impofed on himfelf here, is by no means fo difficult, as that which 
he executed in his twenty-third number: it is bold to Wreath the 
brows of a modern lyric, where Pindar, Sophocles, AZfchylus, and 
Horace, are competitors. In giving a decided preference, indeed, 
to the poetry of the prefent age above that of Elizabeth and the 
Charleses, it will naturally be afked, has the doétor forgotten the 
names of Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and Milton? Let us hear what he 
fays himfelf: Pp. 442. . 

‘ Even our three great poets, Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and Milton, 
are clogged with materials that pe heavy on the patience of 
the critical reader, and certainly abound in quaintnefles, puerilities 
and conceits which would blaft the reputation of any poet of the 
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® This is a very favourite word of the authos’s. 
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prefent day. Not to mention many cantos of Spenfer which, [ 
am afraid, mnuit be prs both tedious and difgufting, the 
Paradife Loit would be greatly diminifhed were its me taphyfic and 


abftrufe theology, furely no proper ornaments of an epic poem, en- 
tirely expunge: - The third book, its exquifite inv ocation, anda 


few x paffages excepted, is more worthy the genius of Thomas 
Aquitas § than of} Milton, and of Shakfpeare i it may juftly be affirmed 
that many of his pla vs are barely toler: ited out of deference to the 
excellencics of his happier productions, The beauties of thefe 


writers : are, how ever, above al! praife, ae IT am accuftomed to ap- 
proach their w< rks with an admiration almoft bordering upon idol: try 
But let not their ! faults, the faults, in a great me a of the age in 
which they exif od! be thrown into the thade for the purpofe of en- 
hancing the | Sullre of their genius when placed In competition with 
that of their difciples. ‘1 hey want no fuch injudicious aid, nor 
does the negative praife of avoiding their blemifhes conftitute “ 
fole merit of our preient race of poets; it will be found perhap 

ere the fubject be concluded, that an emulation of their inventive 
powers, as well as a folicitude to efcape their errors, is the proper 
foundation of their fame. As to the various poets who were coex- 
iftent with-our three immortal bards, though they occafionally exe 
hibit very brilliant paffages, yet they are mingled with fach a mafs 
of obfcurity, vulgarity y, obfcenity and colloquial barbarifm, that he 
- 


re 


mult be a very hardy critic ine deed, who can venture to itation them 
on a level with the modern votaries of the mufe.’ 


It was the aim of Mr. He: wr A 5 very ingenious and very elega 
introduction to the Sele ? Beauties of Ancient Englifh Pcetry, to an 
cate a preference for the poetry Of the age of Eliza tbeth and Charles, 
and Mr. H. gives 2 lit of the poets from the acceflion of the one, 
to the r eftorati ion of the other, inclufively, a period of ninety-one 
vears, ‘ and confiders thefe as forming a conftellation of poetic luftre, 
far uperior to any thing that can be exhibited from that time to 
this, a {pace amounting to neai ‘ly a century and a half?’ It is the aim 
of Dr. D. to fhow, u ithout 4ny recurrence to poets of a date anteriour 
to 73% that fo far from our poetical genius having degenerated, 
«a clufter of names may be formed during the laple of lefs than 
half a century, which, perhaps, with the exceptiun of a fingle indi- 
vidual, the unrivalled Shak tee == rife fuperior, not only to the 
phalanx Mr. bie id’ey has arranged, but to the entire previous body 
of our poetry, fhould it be mu! Me in oppofition to the product of 
the period we have affgned.’ Our author proceeds to place before 
his reader the table of Mr. Headley, and offers a few flight, but jutt 
and ingenious ftridtures on it’s contents. After having “commented 
on this arrangement, he gives a fimilar table of the poets who have 
honoured their country for the laft forty or fifty years, offers fome 
obfervations on the individu als who cempofe it, and contratts them, 
2s he proceeds, with thofe who have filled the more extended period, 
from a accefi on of Elizabeth to the reftoration of Charles. 

So far as Dr. D.’s table is directed againit thofe ‘ critics, more 
guerulous than juft, whe have lately employed theméelves in depre- 

lating the efforts of the modern mufes,’ who ‘ infilt with — 
on the beauties of ous ancient poets, and are willing to believe that 
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the invention and imagery of their contemporaries are pucrile and 
abfurd,’ we have nothing to object againit it’s conftruction; but as 
it is directed, not exclufively indeed, but im: mediatel y againit the 
cenfure of Mr. Headley, we objet againit it’s conttrastion, that 
many are contained in it of h igh poetic eminence, who have flou- 
rifhed, not merely pofteriour to the publicauion of Mr, Headley’s 
work *, but who did not flourith till fae the death of that elegant 
{cholar. By placing an afteritk Df oe their names, the objeétion 
would be completely obviated ; fhould an opportunity occur, Dr. D. 
will, perhaps, attend to this hint. 

It will fave the parade and formality of any further arrangement, 
if we notice the remaining aumbers as of a "iniivellnaroes nature. 
Number 11 treats ‘ on the government of the imagination,’ and ex- 
hibits fome melancholy inftances of infanity, refulting from an un- 
limited indulgence of it by men of glowing genius and warm 
emouons. ‘Taffo flourifhed whilft the gothic mytholovy retained 
it’s full influence, and our author conseétures, that ‘ the compofition 
of his immortal epic, by gine {cope to the boldelt High ts, and 
calling into effect the energies of his exalted and enthufuftic fancy, 
whilft with equal ardour it led him to entertain hopes of imme- 
diate and extenfve fame, laid moft probably the foundation of his 
fucceeding derangement.’ Pp. 38. 

‘We have had one mel: mene inftance, and toward the 
middle of the eight 7 century, where difappointment, ogeraung 
upon enthufiafm, has induced effets fomewhat fimilar to thofe re- 
corded of the celebrated italian. In the year 1756 dicd our lamented 
Co.iiins, one of our moit exquifite poets , and of whom, perhaps, 
without exaggeration it may be afferted, that he partook of the cre- 
dulity and enthafiafm of Taffo, the magic wildnefs of Shak‘peare, 
the fublimity of Milton, and the pathos of Offian. He had early 
formed fanguine expeCtations of fame and applaufe, but reaped 
nothing but. penury and neglect, and ftusg with indignation at the 
seve treatment his productions had met with, he burnt the 
remaining copies with his own hands. His Oy ‘5 to Fear, on the 
Poetical Charact er, to Evening, the Paffions, and on the Superftitions 
of the Highlands of Scotland, ftrougly mark the bias of his mind to 

all that is awefully wild and terr Tey His addrefs to Fear, 
«* Dark power! with fhudd’ring meek fubmitted thought 
Be mine to read the vifions old 
Vhich thy awakening bards have told : 

And. left thou meet my blafted view, 

Hold each ftrange tale devoutly true. 
was prompted by what he attualiy felt; for, like Taffo, he was, in 
fome me: lure, a convert:to the imagery he drew; and the beautiful 
lines in which he defcribes the italian, might, with equal propriety, 
be applied to himfelf: 


%? 





* It was publifhed by Cadeil in 1787. It is now become fecarce, 
a new edition, comprifing r the origin al poems of Mr. Headley, which 
are perhaps itill more fcarce, would be an acceptable prefent to the 
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** Prevailing poet, whofe undonbting mind, 
Believ’d the magic wonders which he fung.” 


If the indulgence of a wild, luxuriant fancy, however, were of 
itfelf fufficient to produce this melancholy derangement, how did 
the all-creative Shakfpeare preferve the integrity of his intelle@? 
« The acutenefs, the inexhauftible wariety of his genius, his talents 
for humour, and his almoft intuitive penetration into the follies and 
vices of his fpecies, enabled him to avoid, in a great meafure, that 
credulity which his wild, terrific, yet delightful and confittent 
hctions, almoft riveted upon others.’ The deep and varied erudition 
of Milton, and his cultivation of abftrufe fcience, operated to pre- 
ferve him from the fatal effe&s of his fablime and inexhauftible 
Imagination. Our author draws fome practical inferences, which 
may be very ufeful, relative to the goverament of the imagination. 

The third is an elegant effay * on the tender melancholy which 
ufually foiows the acuter feelings of forrow;’ it treats particularly 
on the effects of fcenery. It appeared originally in the Speculator. 

Numbers vi, vit, virt, 1x. ‘Uhe firlt of thefe treats ‘ on gothic 
fuperftition,’ and it’s capability of furnihhing materials for poetical 
compofition. We certainly are not of the number of thofe, who con- 
demn the introduction of any kind of fupernatural agency; but feel 
rather difpofed to accord with Dr. D., than differ from him, when he 
predicts, that if at any time the romantic legends of popular fuper- 
fition be totally laid afide, our national poetry will degenerate 
into mere morality, criticifm, and fatire; and that the fublime, the 
terrible, and the fanciful, in poetry, will no longer exift. The in- 
troduétion of myfterrous fuper-human agency, however, requiresythe 
hand of a mafter, and if any thing fhould make us lofe the relith 
for it, it mut be the odious and defpicable abortion, the monitrous 
and misfhapen beings, which people the pages of our modern dramas 
and romances. We believe Dr. D. is not correct, when he fates 
it to be rhe fafoion among critical writers, to condemn the intro- 
duction of any fupernatural agency. He feems to confound the con- 
demnation, which critical writers have very generally paffed on the 
unmeaning introduction of beings, whofe attributes and agency are 
equally extravagant and ridiculous, with the condemnation of the 
general principle of their introduétion itfelf. Refpecting ourfelves, 
we have lately had two occafions to touch upon this fubject *, in one 
of which our opinion was fpecifically ftated. 

Illuftrative of the effeét of introducing the two fpecies of gothic 
fuperitition, the terrible and the f{portive, our author has given us, 
mm the three lait-menuioned numbers, ‘ a gothic tale, Henry Fitzowen. 
This taleappeared in the Speculator under the title of Sir Gawen- 
the introductory paper, alfo, we remember to have feen there: m 
the prefent volume they aflume a much more polifhed and correct 
appearance. Weare inclined to think, that Dr. D. has erroneoully attrl- 





* See our review of Mr. Lewis’s Caftle Spectre, p. 179 of the 
prefent vol., and our review of Mr. Sotheby’s tranflation of Wieland’s 
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buted the fragment of Sir Bertrand to the pen of Mrs. Barbauld ; 
we believe Dr. Aikin is the author of it. 

Numbers xii and x111 contain an hiftorical fketch of the dark 
days of chriftian Europe, the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, as 
contrafted with the caliphates of Bagdad and Cordova. In this eflay 
Dr. D. feems to have imitated the full periods of Gibbon, who is 
laid under contiderable contribution. It is built with fome of the 
materials of a paper in the Speculator. 

Number xv, on obje&s of terrour. ‘ Thefe,’ fays our author, 
‘may with propriety be divided into thofe which owe their origin 
to the agency of fuper-Ruman beings, and form a part of every fyitem 
of mytholegy, and into thofe which depend on natural caufes and 
events for their production.’ In the eflay on gothic fuperitition, 
the former {pecies has been notieed; Dr. D., in the prefent eflay, 
delivers a few obfervations on the latter, and terminates them, as 
he did before, with a. tale, Montmorenci, in illuftration. 

The abbev of Clunedale, number x x, is a tale, told witha great 
deal of fimplicity and pathos, 

Number xxi contains fome remarks ‘ on focial affeétion,’ which 
appeared in the Speculator. 4ppended to them is a defcription of 
Loch Leven, introduced for the purpofe of noticing the amiable and 
unfortunate young poet, Michael Bruce, who, in the twenty-firlt year 
of his age, * perithed under that fcourge of our ifle, a2 pulmonary 
confumption.’ Dr. D. has given a beautiful extraét from Mr. 
Bruce’s poem on Loch Leven; we cordially unite with him in 
withing that it may recommend it to further notice. 

Number xxz1, * on the evening and night fcenery of the poets, 
as mingied or contrafted with pathetic emotion.’ In this paper are 
fele@ed, with much felicity and tafte, fome of the mot exquifite 
{pecimens of poetry, where the affeétions of the heart are mingled 
or contratted with the adjacent feenery. We remember a note in 
Mr. Headley’s « Seleét Begutics’ on a fubject fomewhat fimilar to the 
préfent, that is to fay, the note was illuftrative of the ftrong interef 
excited by a fimile arifing from the fubject itfelf, or fome col- 
Jatcral branch of it. In mere unempaffioned defcription, the author 
obferves, fimiles, which are derived from foreign and remote objects, 
are frequently ufed with fuccefs, but in pathetic fituations a fimile 
‘taken from the ground of the piece’ excites our fympathy with 
greater effect. Dr. D., by fhowing the effect of poetical allufions, 
mingling of contraffing with the pafhons of the human breait, has im- 
proved upon the obfervation of Mr. Headley. 

Number x xv. ¢ Maria Arnold, a tale.” This was publifhed in 
the Speculator. A very {pirited and pleafing imitation of the fixth 
fatire of the fecond book of Horace is added, written by the rev. 
Francis Drake, ». p. Fellow of Maudiin College, Oxford. 

Number xxvisi and xxix treat ‘on the fuperititions of the 
hiehlands of Scotland.’ No country better exemplifies the effeét of 
feenery ; ‘ while a peculiar fyftem of fuperitition, fublime and aweful 
tn it’s general texture, and ftrongly indicative of the country, has 


long reigned in the sighlands of that kingdom; in it’s lowland 


diftti&s a mild and more {fportive vein of tabling prevails, well 
adapted to the beautiful and paitoral icenery of that delightful 
region.’ In the eflay on gothic fuperitition our author had already 

ebferved, 
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obferved, that the popular creed of the lowlands was very fimilar 
to the lighter pathic ; in the prefent eflay he declines any further 
coniideration of this fpecies of my} thology , and confines himfelf to 
the detail of the traditionary fuperilitions peculiar to the highlanders, 
E he pages of Offian fornith him with abundant m: iterials; the fubje& 
isa very curious one, and furnifhes fpeculation to the philofopher 
and the hiftor ian xv 

The only remain ing number to be mentioned, No. xxx, ap- 


peared in the Speculator. It contains *‘ Agnes Felton, a tale; Stanzas: 
Ode to Con tent ; 


-* 


We have thought it better to particularize the fubjeét of each 
paper in this volume, than to give any ge neral account of it’s con- 
tents; for any general account of fo miscellaneous a publication as 
the prefent mutt necefliarily have been, in fome meature, v: gue and 
unfatisfadory. On the whole, we have derived fo much amufement 
from Dr. D.’s Literary Hours, that, if they do not interfere with 
his profeflional avocations, we fhall be happy in an opportunity of 


four nging with him by his ftud y fire-fide on any future occafion. 


Art. xiii. Critical, poetical, and dramatic Works. By John Penn, 
Etq. 2 vols. Svo. About 500 pages each. Price 15s. in boards, 
Hatchard. 1798. 

Tue latter only of thefe two volumes is new; the tra¢ts which 
compole the firit having, all of them, been publithed feparately, 
and at different times, betore. * The Battle of Eddington’ frit 
made it’s appearance in 1792, and, in every refpect, had a very 
unfavourable receptio D5 it feems to be the boait of it’s author, 
thatthis * claffical play’ is formed upon ftricter rules than thofe of 
Ariliotle. Nothwithi anne however, the fcrupulous obfervance 
of the dramatic unities, . by which the Battle of Eddington is 
dittinguulhed, Mr. P.’s rps cation to the managers of our different 
London theatres for an audience was unfuccefsful; he was more 
fortunate in his ap plics ition to captain Wathen, the owner of the 
Richmond theatre, where his play was performed, and, we are 
tuld, gave general fatistaction. 

We are not amo: 1g thote, who confider the total difregard or 
contempt of all dramatic rules as any proof or any fymptom of 
us: we forget thele rules, indced, in reading the works of a 

sipeare and a Schill ier; but when a minor poet prefumes to 


* 
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flake off every rettraint, and, becaufe thofe great mafiers of the art 
have done fo with impunity, fancies the faine indulgence is to be 
extended: to hiimielf, we ecnerally have felt ourfelves rather dif- 
guticd at bis arrogance, than pleafed at his fpirit. In coinciding 
thus far with Mr. P., of whofe critical talents we think refpedtiully, 


let it not be underiiood, that we adopt, fx toto, his opinions on the 
Itructure and muchani/m of the drama; when he talks about calcu- 
suting take, and pronouncing on the dramatic decifions of a ma- 


hager or a reviewer by reference to arithmetict ; when he augurs 


—_, 





ufion in g gene yal fee a paper of Dr. Ferriar’s, 


hell ter Dranfa@ions.’ 
Cc ~ 2 .* *e 
+ See p. 99, of Mr. P.’s * Tranflation of Calfabigi’s Letter on 
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well of a trazedy “4 the fcenes are to the lines ne; arly as fixty-five 
to fifteen hundred, and the former amount to between fixty 
and feventy *, we are reminded of Sterne’s critic: “ And what of 
this new book the whole world makes fuch a rout about ?—oh! 

‘tis our of all pluinb, my lord,—quite an ivregular thing!—not 
one of the angles at the four corners was a right anglee—I had my 
rule and comphiles, &c, my lord, in my pocket.—E. xeellent eritick ! 
—And for the epick pocm your lordthip bid me look at—upon 
ei the length, breadth, heighth and depth of it, and trying 


es 
4 
1 
’ 


them at home upon an exadt feale of Refies— ‘tis Out, wy lord, in 
ery one of it’ S dime nfio ns.— Admirable connol ile ur. 
ee NI P > j ¢ has P ep aw 
Jn the itruéture of Mr. P.’s own dramatic daira, it’s creator may 


have dittributed, with anatomical precifion, every bone, every 


mufcle, every nerve; all the artcries, the veins, aye, and the very 
capillaries ; but after all, he has neglected to breathe into it the 
breath ot life! to infufe the fpirit of animation! To drop the 
metaphor, we mult frankly confefs, that the Battle of kddington, 
with all it’s accuracy, is, in our opinion, a tame infipid drama. 

From Mr. , <a * oe to the Striftures of the Mik pathy ie- 
viewers,’ which makes a part of rhe firtt volume, it feems that out 
opinion, concerning his. play, is not fingularly untavourable : 
here, it would be inexcuieable 1f we did not bear teltimony to the 
gentleman-like manner mn which this reply 1s conducted; Mr. P. 

ndicates the pusciple -s on which his Battle of Eddington is 
ation, with confiderable acumen, and a very-natural de oree of 
warmth, atthe fame time he pays that refpect to the opinion ot the 
Monthly Reviewers, to which their learnin: r, theirjudgment, and 
their various talents, very juitly entitle them. ‘ A tranflation of 
Ranieri-di Calfabigi’s letter to count Alfieri, on Tra gedy,’ with 
notes by Mr. Penn, All farther illuftrative of his dramatic dogmas ; 
and * Poctical Mifcellanies,’ complete the firt volume. The 
Poetical Mifcellanies are of unequal merit: they confift of a 
modernized verfion of the Squire’s Tale of Chaucer; an imitation 
of Perlius’s fixth Satire; Odes ; an Elegy ; Sonnets ; ; Epigrams ; 
and Tranflations, chiefly from Petrarch. 

The contents of the fecond volume are as follows: the Art of 
Englith Poctry, being an imitation ot Horace’s Epittie to the Pifos 
nad a reduction of Milton’s Samion Agonittes, Ben Jonton’s Si ‘leat 
Woman, and Voltaire’s Semiramis, accerding to the dramatic prin- 
ciples exemplified 1 in the ‘ Battle of kd dington,’ in order to fhow 
their effe¢t on works of eftablifhed _ utation. 

The beft way, to give our readers an idea of Mr, P.’s imitation of 
the Epiitola ad Pifones, will be ‘wg otfering ti nem a fhort extract ; 
the following paffage is imitated trom 1. 92, &c. (Singula gquaeque 
locum teneant fortita decenter): Vol. li, P. 59. 

© Styles Nature ne’er together link’d 
Eternally be kept diftinct! 1 

Yet "tis in comedy no tault, 

If even her voice fhe fhould exalt; 





* See Ps 18, 19, 22, of Mr. P.’s * Reply tothe Monthly Re¢- 
Viewers.’ 
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And, with genteel vexation warm, 

Lord Townly is {till heard to ftorm. 
Nor always tragedy alike 

With fwelling diction feeks to ftrike: 
Wolfey and Buckingham, now lott 
Their hopes, and proud ambition crofs’d, 
Mutt fimply give their feelings vent, 

To drop the minifter content, 

If to claim pity they prefume, 

Or fix attention on their doom. 


*« Works fliould not only ftrike, but pleafe, 
Conducted with all Nature’s eafe ; 
Ard without violence, where’er 
‘They choofe, the willing reader bear. 
Sad as their f{pirits we perceive 
‘(he countenance of thofe who grieve ; 
Nor, {peaking thoughtlefsly, wall he 
Who futlers, pity raife in me. 
Wolfey and Buckingham, a flow 
Of words unapt in {cenes of woe 
Might make me at your fate, not weep, 
Bat either laugh or tall aileep. 
‘The man in forrow his regret 
Will utter, and the angry threat: 
The language of the gay, "tis clear, 
Is {portive; grave, ot the fevere. 
The tongue invariably relates 
‘The perion’s feelings, and his fates: 
And he who, writing for the itaye, 
The attention would with icraps engage 
Ot eloquence, and nounag more, 
Would tet an audience in a roar.’ 

‘To this imitation are added copious notes, many of whiclr are 
very interefting, and evince, that Mr. P. has cultivated his critical 
tulents with contiderable fucceis. ; 

Refpetiing the curtailment of Samfon Agoniftes, the Silent 
Woman, and Semiramis, ave can only fay, that, in all probability, 
as no two perfons, however fimilar their taftes, however accurate 
their judgement, and however coincident their fentiments on the 
tiructure of the drama, would, it feparately employed in the reduce 
tion of a play, expunge the tame pafflages, tew readers will feel en- 
tively fatisfied with thefe caiirated editions: in the tragedy ot 
Milron, particularily, we cannot but think, that Mr. P. has made too 
licentious an vie of his pruning-knife. ; 

On the whole, thefe volumes are certainly ereditable to their 
author; in addition to the dramatic criticifm, which they contaims 
are tome fentible and ingenious obfervations on the fine arts in 
general; and we think the perufal of Mr. P.’s works will not be 
Baatienced with profit or wih pleafure. 


ART. X1V. Aneccotes of the loft Twelve Years of the Life of IJ- 
Ri ufba, origina ly publifoed in the Journal de Paris, by -10Z6 
' Corancez, 
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Corancez, one of the Editors of that ine Yranflated from 
French. Crown 8vo. 117 pages. Price 2s. od. Wallis. 
1795 
‘Tris is a very interefling publication, as, indeed, every publica- 
tion muit be, which throws any additional light on the chara&er of 
Rouileau. We learn, from the preface, what rave rife to the — it 
little werk: the public has long been 1n pofiethon of the grounds of 
the quarrel between the illuftrious fubje@ of thefe memoirs and a 
literaiy charaéter of eminence, who, for a time, enjoved the honour 
of his intimacy, Mr. Duffaulx. The public, alfo, bas been long in 
potieiion of the letters, which Roufleau wrote to him, previoufly to 
their inal des ties "ps but the anfwers to thefe letters cid not make 
their apperance ulla few months ago, when the curtotity of all Paris 


was Pa va wblication en tle “© De mes Rapports, avec 
db pt blicat ti ed, D: 


Kouffeau, et de notre C that ndtence, Se., p wT. Duffaulx.” Pref. ‘p. ii. 

* Through the whole of this production, the author profefles the 
moft affeCionate regard for the memory of Rouffeau; but the princi- 
ples. by which he attempts to account for the paradoxes, and eccen- 
tricities, which marked the fentiments and conduct of that great 
genius, are regarded by the few perfonal friends of the latter, who 
are yet living, “and by his moft paffionate admirers, as not leis falfe 
and defamatory, than the moft malignant afperfions that ever pro- 
ceeded from the pen of his mott declared enemies. It was natural, 
that they fhould feel themfelves roufed to the defence of a reputation 
fo dear to them, againit an attack fo unexpeéted, after a fiience af 
more than tweaty years, and made by a man who has ferved with no 
mean fuccefs in the fields of literature. Many of them have, accord- 
ingly, f formally entered the Ifts with Duffaulx, and combated his 
politions. with all the warmth of indignant triendfhip, and in moft 
infances with the fuccefsful energy of ti atl h* 

Weare forry, that the publication of I Mr. Duffaulx has not reached 
us; for, we know not any thing of t 1¢ nature of thofe ftri€tures, 
which he has made onthe charaéter of Rowfeau, otherwife than, that 
they are ‘aid to be remarkably acrimonious and unkind. In this 
work of Corancez, the name of Duffaulx is fcarcely mentioned, or 
even alluded to, except in three or four pafflage li feems to have 
been the double obj ok of Corancez, who, during the | 


~ 


lait twelve 
years of Rouffeau’s life, enjoved with him the molt unreftrained inti- 
macy, in the frit place, to eftablith, beyond the pof bility of doubt, 
the real infanity of that miferable inane thatth. feeds of tnis dreadful 
malady accompanied him into exiftence. is alfo collaterally attex:pted 
to be fhown, by a freak of madnefs, which is related of his coufin- 
german, of the fame name, completely in the manner of }. J. Rouf- 
feau. p.67. * Both of them believed. that encinies, or afiafiins, were 
plotting their deftruétion, and regarded the reit of mankind as their 
accomplices andagents. If we add,’ fays Mr. C., * tne aftonifhing 
fimilarity of mien and phyliognomy, which rendered ic dificult to 
citi nguifh them from each other, and their n ear co nfanguinity, it 
will be no longer doubted, that the elements of the fame diforder 
circulated with the blood of both.’ In the fecond place, it feems to 
have been the obje& of Corancez to prove, that, in thoie lucid inter- 
vals, when his friend was free from thefe melancholy fufpicions, * he 
VOL. XXVIII. Rr poilefied 
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poffeffed a fingular fimplicity of charaéter, approachin g even that of 
infancy; for he had all its ingennoutnels, gaiety, k -indnefs, at id efpe- 

cially its timidity.’ In both thefe obje&s, Corancez has unqueftion- 
nc ily fucceeded: but, how does his fucce fl bear againft the pu blication 
of Duflaulx? It cannot be fuppofed, that the latter was ignorant of 
Roufleau’s infanity; rhat has Jong been a fact of the mof public no- 
toriety. Not having th , patiecation before us, there fore, we are 
unable to anfwer this quell ion, Which fo naturally arife 

It muft be highly saat to our read: ers,if wee naar two or three 
anecdotes from t the interefting little wor k, which is at prefent On our 
table. The following are v ery iuluftrative of the infantine fimplicity 
of Rouffeau’s charaéter: P. 23. 

‘« On going to fee him, one day, I found him joyful, walking up 
and down his chartber with la arge itrides, and proudly eyeing every 
thing that it contained. “ All thefe are my ow n,” faid | he.—(It 
fhould be obferved, _— this np confifted of a bed with coarfe cotton 
curtain: , a few firaw*bottomed chairs, a common table, anda {crutoire 
of walnut-tree.) “ “i ow, were they not your own yefterday?”’ faid 
:, 1 e long feen every thing that is here in your poffeffion.” 
wa { * fr,’ ”” rejoined he, ** but | was in debt to the uphoifterer for 
them, and it is only this morning dn i completely paid him off.” 
He feemed to enjoy his few articles of furniture with much more real 
fatisfalion, than the wealthy proprietor, who frequently knows not 
the one half Oi f what ] i1€ } mes efies. 

¢ At another time when I went to fee him, there was fuch a {mile 
on his countenance, and he had ‘ach a loftinefs of air, that I fcarcely 
knew him at firft fight. He rofe from his 5 feat, ftrutted about, and 

clapping the fingers of his right hand upon his fob, he made the 
money in it jingle. You fee, faid he to me, that I have a crural 
hernia; but I am no wife anxious to get rid of it. Hethen told me 
that he had juft received twenty crowns for copy ing fome pieces of 
mutfic.’ 

What a goodnefs of temper, what candour, what fuperiority over 
the cenerality of mankind, doesthe following ancedote evince: P. 26. 

« Morofe to the laft degree, when he entertained againft any r of 
his company, thofe antipathic s which were awaked in him by the 
jarring chor d of his enemies, he was extremely careful not to wound 
the feelings of thofe, with whom, for the moment at leaft, he con- 
ceived it was fafe tor him to follow the movements of his heart. He 
had, for a long time, ceafed to bid me flop to dine with him; and he 
was afraid left I fhould draw anv falfe tonclufion from this circum- 
fiance—‘* I do not afk you to dine with me,” {aid he, one day, “ be- 
; Trifline as might he the 


caule my circumflances no longer permit me. ‘Trifling ass 
ex pence which yourcompany would oceafion, fall we fhould be forced 
to retrenchit bv de nyi ing ourfelves fome of the neceflaries of life.’ I 

why I thus 


¢ hange 


attempted to rep Ly, but he continued.—** ‘ihe reaion 
inform you of my fituation is, that you may not attribute whi 

“i my condatt, to any chanee in my fentiments FeRpeCting: 4 you. 
‘hen relaxing into afmile: ‘ I like,’ faid he, “ to cr ink at my 
repails, a certain quantity of pure wine. 
mi gt t make an equ: | parti tion between my dinner . na fupp er 


gu lar Maty which J cOul ld afford to drink, but being too fall nae att 
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of divifion, the refult was, that at ncither of mv two mea! l what 
1 } *, therefore, adopted another plan: TJ drink 


Was necei irv. 4 nave, Here bid. eis t ; \ Al ae bth ; i -/4 
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xe . a hala mt « 
water at one of tnem, and ] reierve tn Whole OF my 
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\ = sae — 1 ~—— A many ntl } | as ! 
ir. \« Fetates, aia amo? ie too m: V others, the fe vine m ine 
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choly proof ef the difordered flate of Roufeau’s intelle@s: p. <7. 
‘ ] } : 7 nr yrAfler ‘ y {} “* — ? > —T, ih 2S “Prd 9 : . he ’ 
{nad tone oo erved 2 trikins Cnans In Als apnvoe C+: a Was 


often in a itate of convulfive apitation, which 10 diltorted his featur 


that | ic rcely knew tnem, an id i nprint lon the whole of his 4 r05@, 


ain eNnpre on ft! ‘ulV he rrible. In thi jiate, his view teem qd to ¢ecme 
" Le aensl > . er Be 6 os 
bra , the | lmmenfity of ip aCe § his ev’ > aD eared to {¢ ee y t none 
« . s ’ . a? 
“) 1, > = “5 mr + ~ > , fe ae plamer fa oe hes rr > se9 i . 
cit tne¢ lame biiUgaikiils but in fact they {au hi Thing, } t neg Fo. nd 
. > -} anf Gana hee * mememse «athe anal } afan ¢ 
upon his chair, and flung his arm behind it; and thus fufpended, te 
“| Ty 4 12 sAratary od : f ¢ > 1,,] 'y i £ he +L } +2 
aliumead tne vibdratory motion OF a penat uy i Maranga cis 
ae Pa ee ee Seay Sees er eae ee eee | SS mheind 
inerular alteratio » more than four years before his Cc ns Se L } 


‘ 1 «}] ho we —, ain P > Pe ,atirea ni camnisavis 
4d ail the intervening peri xd to ftudy its nature and complexion. 


Vhen I faw him take this pofiure on my ee o hischamber, my 
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\ 

heart bled for him, and I was pr ‘-d to hear him utter the wildeft 
T | 

€ A 


‘Xtravagancies. In this ex pectat jon was never dijaprointed. It 
° - . an en a . » hie } ~ mn 
Wa in one Oi; ua 4 iC “ hidtinge moment § that he tal lc« GU to dil re ‘inet ing 


the death of Louis XV. This anecdote is publifhed by Dufiaulx in 
his correfpondence. Obferving his oi iethened fighs, accompanied 

th every fymptom of the deepeft forrow upon that event, I could 
not avoid expre‘ing my aftonifbment that 1 fhould fo much af 
him. ‘* According to your avowed principles of morality,’ 
‘© | fhould imagine that in nu point of view, whether as the father of 
family, or asa kine, ought the fate of Louis XV. to interett you fo 
eeply. His prodigate manners, and criminal indolence, have pro- 
duced nothing but calamity.”——‘* You do not perceive,” replied he, 
** how his death pa rticularly concerns me. ? For mankind in general, 
the de: ith of this prince may be a benefit. Refleé& that he was gene- 
rally hated; w ithout d leferving it, as he did, I laboured under the 
fame misfortune. The general hatred was thus divided between us 
but I only am now left to bear the weig! ht of the whole.” 


At 
To the ware which haunted this melancholy man, we muf at- 


tribute a lots, which the public has reafon toregret, and which, after- 
wards, Rout ffe au himfelfregretted.: he once took it into his head, that 
the duke de Cho’ feul, then prime minitter of France, endea :voured to 
get him feized, with the intention of putt ng him into the power of his 
enemies, or of doing him fome other mi ifchief: at thi: 2 ne he was in 
was his alarm, that he fet off, without money, 
ith any thn ng that was not abfolutely neceffary. 
th him a filver fpoon or fork; and 


England, and fuch 
and unincumbered wi 
P.69.—* He had brought away wi 
he paid his expences by break: ing off a piece of it at the different inns 
where he halted. On reach ing Dover, the wind was contrary. In 
his ordinary occurrence, he difcovered nothing ta it a plot i and an 
order from fuperior a authority, to retard his departure, with ew of 
lei 


ratifying the def gns of his enemies. ‘Though he could not i 
the englifh language, he mounted on an eminence and harang 


? 


ik 
ued 


the people, who underftood not a-word he faid.—My i ee rs Ong! 
not to forget, that it is from Rouffeau himfelf 1 had this account.— 
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The wind was, at laft, favourable, and he departed. He added: tlt 
he could neither conceal from me, nor from himfe!f, that this was a fe 
of real madueis.’ 

It w son this ocetfion, that he burned the manu(cript of a new edi- 
tios of Emilius! In this, we are informed, he had incorporated a part 
of the ideas, which he had been unable to introduce into the firf. on 
account of the fuperabundance, with which his imagination ther 
teemed. ‘ Inftead of rcjeQing them, however. he noted them down, 
as he went 2’ong, on feparate theets of paper, which were referved for 
anew edition. It alfo contained a parallel between private and pub- 
lic inftruction, which, le faid, was efientially neceflary toa treatile on 
education, but which was wanting in E:milius.’ 

Rouffeau’s finances became at laft fo impoverithed, as to be infufi- 
cicnt for the charges ef houfe-keeping: it was at this time, that Mr. 
(sirardin, proprictor of the fuperb gardens of Ermenonville, propofed, 
that himielf and madam Roufleau fhould accept a refidence in that 
aelightfulfpet. ‘They did fo, and it was at this delightful fpot, that 
Houffeau breathed his laft! The circumftances of his death have been 
differently related: it has been the common opinion, that he com- 
mitted fuicide, fome fay by poifon, others by a piltol. Corances 
attended the funeral of his friend: the interment took place during 
the fineft moonlight, and the moft ferene fky. ‘ Think, reader,’ he 
extlaims, p. 86,‘ what were my feelings, as | entered the aifle with the 
body. The place—the brightnefs of the moon—the ftillnefs of the 
air—the man himfelf—the tranfaGtions of his ife—his uncommon 
deftiny—the end which awaits us all—paffed in melancholy fucceflion 
through my mind. But, what it dwelt upon longeit and with moft 
complacency, was the thought, that the vnfortunate Rouffeau, as 
length repoied in peace, dearly purchafed, it is true, but which there 
was no hope of his attaining in this life.’ 

Mr. Corancez refufed to fee the body of his friend, from motives of 
fenfibility; but has fated ir to be his opinion, refulting from the 
inquiries which he made at the time, that the unfortunate Roufleap 
deitroyed himfelt by a piftol. In confequence of this.ftatement, ma- 
dame Rouffeau fent him a letter, containing a particular account of 
his death, which letter is given as an appendix to the prefent work. 
Although this article is already extended to a coniiderable length, we 
thould be juftly cenfured, were we to refufe room for fo very interefting 
a letter. 
v.97. Appendix.—* Extra& from No. 272 of the Journal de Paris. 2d 

Meiiidor, 6th year of the French Republic. zoth June 1799. 

* I have already laid before the public fome pofitive details refpect- 
ing the character and death of J. J. Roufleau. The following isa letter 
addreffed to me by his wife, in whofe arms he breathed his laft. My 
impartiality, and the defire which } entertain in common with my 
readers to develope the whole truth, impel me to publish it without 
any alteration. CORANCE2Z. 

‘ Pleffis-Belleville, 27 Prairial, 6th year of the French Repubhe- 
: i5th June, 1798. 
* Citizen, 

* The account which you have publithed refpeéting the death 

my huiband, founded on fome difcourfe which you fate to have 


of 
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nt an inn, has given me juf caufe of affitétion. That deatn i: ot this 
moment, and will continue while I live, frefh in my memory ; and 
iam fill able to defcribe all the circumtances which attended: it 
But before I proceed farther, you muft receive from the widow of 
vour friend the double reproach of having too long forgotten her, 
and of not corfulting her before you wrote concerning him. 

‘ On the day of my hufband’s death, which was not the 2nd buat the 
3rd of July, 1778, he rofe at his ufual hour; but he did not go out 
taat morning. He intended, however, to goto givea leffon of mufic 
for the firft time, to the elder Mi‘s Girardin. With this intention he 
made myfelf, or the fervant, get ready the different articles neceflary 


*9 +s. 
, 


for drefing himfelf. We fat down to breakfaft; but he would eat 
nothing. tle had dined, on tue preceding evening. at the caflle of 
irmenonville, and, whether it was owing to over-loading his ftomach 

or not, he felt himfelf indifpofed on his return. As foon as breakiait 

was over, he told me that the lockfmith, who had put the doors of 
our place ina ferviceable flate, had demanded payment. I went 

out tocarry his money to him; Lreturned before ten, and was afcend- 

ing the ftairs, when I heard the plaintive cries of my hufband. 1 

rufhed into the room, where ! found him lying onthe floor. I called 

aloud for affiftance, but he defired me to refrain, fayiag, that as I had 

returned myfelf, he had no occafion for any other perfon. He then 

berged me to fhut the door, and te open the windows. Having 

done fo, | afifted, with all my ftrength, te put himto bed. I caufed 

him to take a few drops of eau de Carmes. It was himfelf that 

poured out the dreps. I then propofed that he fhould take a clyfter; 

be at firt refafed; but on my infifting a little, he gave his affent. I 

adminiftered it according to the beft of my ability. When it began 

to operate, he came out of bed without my affiifance, and went into 

the water-clofet. I wentafter him, however, and took hold of his 
hands. Atthe moment when | thought him fuficiently relieved, he 

fell ferwards on the floor with fuch force as to throw me down: f 

rofe up, and cried loudly for help; the door was fhut. M. de Girar- 

din, (not madam Girardin), who had a pafs-key for our apartment, 

entered. { was covered over with the blood which flowed from the 
wound in my hufband’s forehead. He expired with my hands clafped 
in his, and-without {peaking a word, 

‘ I folemnly declare to you,—to my fellow-citizens, and to po- 
flerity,—that my hufband died, in the manner which | have now 
defcribed. He did not take poifon in a cup of coffee; nor did he 
hoot himfelf through the head with a pittol. i 

‘ A very fhort time after my hufband’s removal to Ermenonville, 
he began to entertain fears from his continuing to refide there; and 
communicated them to me, in order to convince me of the er 
of our returning to Paris. Groundlefs as they appeared to me, I fhall 
never forgive myfelf for my obftinate perfiftance in remaining at 
Ermenonville. ‘Tears ftream from my eyes at the remembrance of it. 
The earneft entreaties of M. de Girardin, who often begged on his 
knees that ] would not confent to his return to Paris, and the necef- 
fity of paying over again the enormous expence which attended our 
removal, have appeared to me but feeble excufes, fince his death. 
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No fooner was my hufband dead, than, forgetful of all he had faid 
to me, I abandoned myielf to the dire€tion of the man, (M. Girar- 
din), who earneftly requefted the management of my affairs. I gave 
him all the ready money in the houle. I per:aitted him to take 
poficiion of his manuferipts on-botany, his mufical pieces, and every 
article of our property. 

* With the rapidity of an eagle in his flight, this man haftened to 
Geneva, and, without ever coniulting me, without allowing me time 
to recover myfelf, difpofed of all my e&e&s, for bills of exchange, 
which were never paid to me, but which I have fince negociated for 
am annuity for life. . 

‘:1 ought not to omit informing you, that the money whichI gave 
him, on condition of maintaining me for the remainder of my life, 
has been repaid to me in affignats. 

«To the widow of your friend—the widow of Jean Jacques Roufeau 
—there rcmams no other fource of fubfiftence, than a {mall life-rent 
from fome’ private perions at Geneva, which is but ill-paid, and a 
penfion of.1500 livres, granted by the nation, but which is five years 
in arrear, and is now placed in the lift of the penfions and annuities 
of the great book. She lives in a cottage, deilitute of almoit every 
thing. ‘ 

« I conclude with requefting, that you will remember me to your 
fpoule. ; «Maria THeresa LEVASSEUR, 

: « Widow of J. J. Rouffeau. 
© Bxtrad from No. 318 cf ihe Journal de Paris. 
« 18 Thermidor, 611 Year of the French Republic. 
© sth Augufi, 1798. 
¢ Anfwer of citizen Rene Girardin, to thofe paflages which allude to 
him, in a letter from the widow of J. J. Rouffeau, inferted in No. 

272 of the Journal de Paris. 

« Roufleau’s widow was left, at the death of her hufband, with an 
annuity of 300 livres, payable by Michael Rey, bookieller ia Am- 
fierdam. 

_© My exertions. procured for her, in addition to ‘this fam: ift., 
1200 livres of yearly intereft, wpon a capital of 24000 ]1¥res, prom 
duced by 2 general edition of Roufieau’s Works, and veited.in the funds 
of the typographical fociety of Genewa. 

« 2dly. From 3 to 4900 Livres of ready money, the produce of va- 
rious articles. 

‘ 3dly. qco. livres of yearly intereft, upon a ‘capital of 14090 
livres, which the voluntiriiy left in, myhands, but which-fhe after- 
wards forced me, by her prejling folicitations, and in coniequence @ 
2 deed of affignment executed before Gibert, notary at Pleffis-Belle~ 
ville, on the 6th of april, 1792, to make complete payment of, to. 
citizens Baliy and Duval. Rene Girnarpis, the Elder, 

Whatever be the nature of Mr. Duffaalx’s publication, we are much 
indebted to it, for having called forth the interefting anecdotes con- 
tained inthe pages before-us: Mr. Corancez’s-narrativé Is fimple ane 
unvarnifhed ; he writes like the friend of Rouffeau, but not hare 
determined panegyriit: he atremptsnot to conceal, that he had foib’es, ° 


or docs he auempt to. conceal what thole foibles-were. -He er’ 
w 
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with great modefty and franknefs, and feems only folicitous to deve- 
lope the truth. | Li Be 





TRANSLATIONS, 


Art. xv. Fabule Sela, Se. Gay's Fables, tranflated into Latin, 
by Chr. Anftey. Efq. 8vo. 140 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Bath, 
Halard; London, Cadell and Davies. 


Tue {peétacle, exhibited by this publication, of good-tempered 
and playful age, amufing itfelf with the ftudies of childhood, and 
the clatlic fports of youth, muft neceflarily intereft the eye, and 
gratify the heart of philanthropy. 

A fhort preface informs us, that thefe tranflations, of fome {elec& 
fables from the pdpular,volume of Gay, originally intended by their 
author for the ufe of his fons, who at that time were alfo his pupils, 
have been already publifhed; bat that their firft appearance from 
the prefs, now many years ago, was made under fuch unfavourable 
aufpices, without the tranflator’s name, and blotted with a multitude 
of typographical errours, that they were thrown entirely from ‘his 
regard; till a late revifion of his papers, in preparation for the ap- 
proaching clofe of an advanced life, reftored them to his ivotice and 
affeftion., On this recurrence, in fhort, by recalling his fancy to 
his {choolboy days, and thus giving him a relith of rejavenefcency, 
they pleafed the cheerful old man, and were deemed worthy by him 
of being again produced, though in a more corredt form, to the 
public. 

Pref. p. 1.—* At quoniam opufcala fua recognofcendi, antequam e 
vita decedat, fibi otium datur, limatius hoc denud in lucem reftituit, 
et jam nepotibus fuis nec injucundum nec inutile fore munufculum 
confidit. Qudéd fi hinc leéturi erudito puerilium fuorum fludiorum 
non inamabilis animum fubeat recordatio, aut fi adolefcentulis lati- 
nam poeticem difcentibus fimplex hwe interpretatio vel utilitati fit, 
vel oblectamento, non modo non editorem peenitebit humilis aded 
operis in fe fufcepti, verim etiam ille fibi ferid gratulabitur.’ 

Compofitions made-under thefe circum{tances, and publifhed with 
thefe feelings, cannot be regarded as the juit fubjects of rigorous 
criticiim: Mr. A., however, would not perbaps have much to ape 
prehend from us, were we difpofed to bear our faculties ever fo un- 
gently, and to exercife our funétions with the moft unrelenting 
feverity.—In thefe light fpecimens of Mr. A.’s latin mufe, there 
is nothing, which can bring into quefiion his long eftablithed repu- 
tation as a fcholar and a man of tafte. His flyle 1s eafy, flowing, 
and correct *: but it wants compreffion and nerve. For the tranflator 
of Gay’s Fables, Catullus would have been a preferable model to 
Ovid; whofe diffufion, extended into weaknefs, is generally dif- 
cernible in the pages under our review. ‘The iambic or the hen- 
decafyllabic meafure, would alfo have pleafed us better on this 


t 





* p. 63. Animum capiens — heart] feems to be an expref- 
fion of doubrful authority ; and favouring too much of an anglicifm. 


Animum fumens or recipiens, would have beep preferable, 
Rr4 | ~ occafion 
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occafion than the elegiac; but this we fuggeft as a mere matter of 
opinion, on which it would be improper for us to pretend to decide. 
Were we inclined, on any other ground fupplied by the prefent 
fmall publication, to conteft the erudition or tafte of the author of the 
New Bath Guide. we would cite, for the fupport of our attack, 
not any defe&ts in the compofitions before us, but the unmerited 
praife, which he has been weakly induced to lavifh on that anony- 
mous and paltry libel, the Purfuits of Literature. ‘The facility, with 
which a mafs of quotations, on fabjects arbitrarily chofen, may be 
accumulated by ary man, who has only ftept over the threfhold of 
Jearning, muft be apparent to every icholar; and we are furprifed, 
that fuch a feat fhould chtain from Mr. A., for the work in which 
it is diiplayed, the high title of Opus eruditionis admodum recon- 
dite. ‘Thele idle and oftentaticus tatters of read‘, under the new 
form of tranflatuions, and accompanied with a defcaee of the work, 
of which, though profefledly only appendages, they conftitute the 
principal body, have been again hung up to flutter before the public 
eye. This effort of the author, to prolong the literary confequence 
of his malignity, cannot, as we chink, be fuccefsful. ‘The libel 
has now loft it’s’ flavour: the ill-nature of the town feems to be 
fatiated with the fame entertainment; and fome new olio muft be 
preparec, with the grofs feafoning of party and perfonal rancour, 
to excite and gratify 1t’s palate. 

As 2 favourable {pecimen of the little work before us, we will 
prefent our readers with Mr. A.’s verfion of the fable of ‘ the 
Mother, the Nurfe, and the Fairy.’ It will be obferved in this 
inftance, that the original lies within a fmaller compafs than the 
tranflation, though in a language which is peculiarly fufceptible 
of compreffion. Fabula 11. p. 27. 

* MATER, NUTRIX, ET LAMIA. 


« Dii, date filiolam! miffo fibi munere felix 
O! quam rrogenie gaudet uterque parens ! 
Quid falius now fuadet amor? dapicntior herclé 

Non fuit, aut toto pulchrior orbe puer. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


‘ Surgit, et Avrora letos referente labores, 
Heredem genitrix officiofa petit: 

Contortis ftabat, ceu percita dzmone, palmis 
Nutrix, fingultu concutiente finus. 


« Hei mihi! nefcio quid malé contigit, en age, quid fit, 
Dic, nutrix? vivit, fpero, valetque puer. 
‘ Ne mihi, ne tribuas, Domina O carifiima, culpam; 
Adfuit hic oculos clam fcelerata meos 
Adfuit hic lamia: et vita tibi charior infans 
Tollitar, et fupplet plumbeus ifte locum ; 
Lumina qué matris fylveftribus zmula prunis, 
Qud patrius fugit nafus, et oris honos? 
Hic adverte oculos, deforme hoc afpice monftrum, 
‘Totus hebet, ftultum tota figura fapit. 


‘ Femina, mater ait, cxca eft: en, qualis ocello 
Vivida feintullat vis, animique vigor? Pet 
col 
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“ Per fuperos, refpondet anus, tranfverfa tuetur 
Jam nunc: hic lamiam nullus adeffe neget. 


‘ Dixit, per clavis cim lapfa foramen imago 
Pygmza, ante oculos ocyor igne volat; 
Erectumgue caput cunarum in vertice tollens, 
Stultitiam his vifa ef increpitare modis. 


‘Unde hec vana hominum fargunt commenta? quis unquam 
Nos orbi ftultos fuppeditare putet? 

An noftrum fablime genus mortalibus zgris, 
Compofitifque luto pofthabuiffe decet ? 

Nos quoque progeniem vix xquo lumine noftram 
Cernimus, et falfus nos quoqve ludit amor ; 

Qua genitrix, puerum fi commutare liceret, 
Piague caput fatui nollet habere fui? 

Gentis at hamane fobolem prxponere noftre, 
Stultorum nobis nomina jure daret.’ 


The huge and monftrous lamia cannot be regarded as a proper 
fubititnte for the pigmy and aerial] fairy ; but it might not, perhaps, 
be eafy to find a better in a fy%em of mythology fo diffimilar to the 
gothic as the grecian. According to the accounts of her hiftorians, 
the lamia would be more difpofed to eat than to exchange a child. 


Neu pranfa lamie vivum puerum extrahet alvo: 
Hor. de Arte Poet. 


One of thefe tranflated fables, that of the Perfian, the Sun, and 
the Cloud, exhibits in it’s compofition three diferent metres: but 
the effeé&t of thefe blendid meaiures is, in our opinion, far from 
good; and we cannot compliment the fapphics, with which the 
tranilation opens, on their poffeffing more vigour than the hexame- 
ters and pentameiers, with which it concludes. WwW. B. 


—_*< 





VOYAGES. 
Art. xvi. La Péreufe’s Voyage round the World. ' 
[Concluded from page 359. ] 


Ovr voyagers, leaving Eafter Iflands, proceed to the Sandwich - 


Iflands: departing thence, they approach the american coaft, where, 
by a great river, to which they give the name of Behring’s, 
they enter a very deep bay, which they name Port des Frangois, 
fituate between the 58th and sgth degrees of north latitude, 
and 139° of weft longitude. The advantages and the inconve- 
niences too of this port are defcribed; the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal produétions of the country, which it indents; the arts, arms, 
and drefs of the inhabitants; and what interefts us chiefly, their 
rhanners and way of life, as is ufual in all cafes, greatly influenced 
and formed by climate, which, in this latitude; is inhofpitable, rude, 
and ferocious. Leaving Port des Frangois, returning fouthward, and 
ftill exploring the coaft of America, which 1s defcribed, they arrive 
at Monteiro, at one period, the capital of the two Californias. It 
was only in 1770, that the francifcans eftablifhed their firft miffion 
here. 


« Spanifh 
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Vol. 11, p. 201. £ Spanifh piety has, to this time, maintained 
thefe miffidns and prefidencies at a great expence, with the fole view 
of citilizing and converting the indians of thefe countries; a fyitem 
far more deferving praife, than that of thofe avaricious men, who 
feemed to be’ clothed with the national authority, only to perpetuate 
the moft crue] atrocities with impunity. ‘The reader will foon per- 
ceive, that a new branch of commerce can procure more advaatages 
to the {fpanifh nation, than the richeft mines of Mexico; and that the 
falubrity of the air, the fertility of the land, and befides the abun- 
dance of all kinds of peltry, the fale of which is certain in China, 
give tothis part of America infinite advantage over old California, the 
unwholefomenefs and barrennefs of which can never be compenfated 
by the few pearls, which may be fifhed up from the bottom of the fea. 

* Before the {panith fettlements, the indians of California-cultivated 
nothing but maize, and almoft entirely lived by fifhing and hunting. 
There is not any country in the world, which more abounds in fith 
and game of every defcription: hares, rabbits, and ftags are very 
common there; feals and otters are alfo found there in pendigeens 
numbers; but to the northward, and during the winter, they killa 
very great number of bears, foxes, wolves, and wild cats. The 
thickets and plains abound with fmall grey tufted partridges, which, 
like thofe in Europe, live in fociety, but in large companies of three 
or‘four hundred; they are fat, and extremely well flavoured. The 
trees ferve as habitgtions to the moft delightful birds: our ornitholo- 
gifts ftuffed a great variety of {parrows, titmice, fpeckled wood-peck- 
ers, and tropic birds. Among the birds of prey are found the white- 
headed eagle, the great and {mall falcon, the gofs hawk, the {parrow 
hawk, the black vultare, the large owl, and the ravens On the ponds 
and fea-fhore are feen the wild duck, the grey and white pelican with 
yellow tufts, different {pecies of galls, cormorants, curlews, ring plo- 
vers, fmail fea water-hens, and herons. We alfo killed and ftuifed a 
bee-eater, which, according to moft ornithologifts, is peculiar to.the 
old continent. 

‘ This land poffeffes alfo an inexpreffible fertility ; farinaceous roots 
and feeds of all kinds abundantly profper there; we enriched the 
miffionaries and governor’s gardens with different grains and feeds, 
which we brought from Paris; they were ima high ftate of preferva- 
tion, and will procure them new enjoyments. 

'_ * The crops of maize, barley, corn, and peafe, cannot be equalled, 
but by thofe of Chili: our european cultivators can have no concep- 
tion of a fimilar fertility; the mediam produce of corn is from fe- 
venty to eighty for one; the extremes fixty and a hundred. Fruit 
trees are ftill very rare there, but the climate is extremely fuitable to 
them: it differs a little from that of our fouthern french provinces, at 
leaft, the cold is never fo piercing there; but the heats of the fammer 
are there much more moderate, owing to the continual fogs, which 
reign in thefe countries, and which procure for the land a humidit 
very favourable to vegetation.’ We cannot pafs, without notice, 
Curious a piece as the vocabulary of the language of the different CO» 
lonies in the parts adjacent to Monteiro, with remarks on their pr0- 


nunciation. 
Our voyagers, departing from Monteiro, traverfed the wellesm 


@cean, as far as China, marking and defcribing every objet of any 
confequence 
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confequence, as rocks, iflands, &c., and anchored in the road of Ma- 


cao, which, with it’s natural prerogatives, and political and commercial’ 


relations, is deferibed. Setting {ail from Macao, they pafs by Luco- 
nia, and other iflands, and arrive at Japan; in the courfe of which 
paflage, as in that of all the others, various obfervations are made, 
intereiting to aftronomers, navigators, geographers, moralifts, natu- 
ralifts, and all denominations of men, habituated, in any degree 
or manner, to refle€tion. From Japan, Where they meet with feve- 
ral japanefe and chinefe veffels, they return towards the coaft of Tar- 
tary, which they make, in the 42d degree of northern latitude, 
Continuing their route northward, and ftill making obfervations on 
whatever attraéts their notice, they come to the Baie de Caftries, 
upon the coaft of Tartary. Here we are prefented with a very curious 
defcription ofa tartarean village, and the manners and cuftoms of the 
inhabitants. This account of our anceftors, differing; it would feem, 
but little from the fcythians, as defcribed hy Herodotus, and fabfe- 
quent writers, cannot be other than highly interefting to every man 
of learning, and, indeed, of common reading. 

Departing from the Baie de Caitries, they pafs through the Kurile 
and other iflands, and fhape their courfe to Kamrfchatka: new details 
relative to the eaftern coaft of Tartary, 

T hey were politely and kindly received by the ruffian government, 
and were entertained by the kamtfchatkadales with a ball, Mr. Kafloff- 
Ougrenin, governor of Okhotfk, having arrived at the hatbour of Sr. 
Peter and St. Paul’s, with other ruffian gentlemen, invited la Péroufe 
and his companions to a ball, which he was to give the following day, 
to all the women, both kamtfchatkadales and ruffians, of St. Peter and 
St. Paul’s. Vol.111, p.17. ¢ Thirteen women, dreffed in filken ftuffs, 
ten of the number being Kamtfchadales, with broad faces, little eyes, 
and flat nofes, were fitting on benches round the room. The kamtf- 
chadales, as well as the ruffians, had filk handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads, almoftin the manner they are worn by the mulatto wo- 
men, in our weft india iflands. “The ball began with ruffian dances, 
of which the tunes were very pleafing, and very much like the coun- 
try dance called r4e Coffack, that was in fafhion at Paris a few years ago. 
The kamtfchadale dances that followed can only be compared to the 
convulfionnaires, at the famous tomb of St. Medard, the dancers hav- 
ine occafion for nothing but arms and fhoulders, and fcarcely for any 
The kamrfchadale females, by their convulfions and con- 
tracted motions, infpire the {pectator with a painful fenfation, which 
is {till more ftrongly excited by the mournfal cry that is drawn from 
the pit of their ftomachs, and that ferves as the only mufic to dire& 
their movements. Their fatigue is fuch, during this exercife, that 
they are covered with perfpiration, and lie ftretched out upon the 
floor, without the power of rifing. The abundant exhalatiohs that 


Jees at all. 


emanate from their bodies perfume the whole apartment with a fimell 


of oil and fith, to which european nofes are too little accuftomed to 
find out its fragrance. As the dances of all thefe nations have ever 
been imitative, and in fa€t nothing but a fort of pantomime, I ahked 
what two of the women, who had juft taken fuch violent exercife, had 
meant to exprefs? I was told, that they had repretented a bear hunt. 


The woman who rolled on the ground acted the animal; ap 
de sate cr, 
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other, who kept turning round her, the hunter; but, if the bears could 
fpeak, and were to fee {uch a pantomime, they would certainly com- 
plain of being fo awkwardly imitated. ‘This dance, almof as fatigu- 
ing to the fpe‘tator as to the performer, was f{carcely over, whena 
joyfal exclamation announced the arrival of a courier from Okhothk. 
fe was the bearer of alarge trunk filled with our packets. ‘The ball 
was interrupted, and each of the females difmiffed with a glafs of 
brandy, a refrefhment worthy of fuch votarics of Terpfichore.’ 

At Kamtfchatka, la P. obtained permifiion to fend his interpreter 
with difpatches to France. Departing from Kamtfchatka, and crofling 
the line for the third time, our navigators, after vifiting feveral 
?flands, caft anchor at the ifland of Maouna, the beauty and fertility 
of whichare ftrangely contrafied with the ferocity of the inhabitants, 
Leaving Maouna, and vifiting feveral iflands in their paflage, they 
arrive at Botany-Bay, where the voyage ends, no accounts having 
ever been received of la Péroufe and his affociates, after they left that 
place. 

To the preliminary narratives, and the narrative of the voyage, are 
added fupplementary memoirs, confifting of twenty articles, and oc- 
cupying about three hundred pages; and nautical tables, taking up 
fifty-feven pages. 

We have already taken occafion to beftow jult praife on the inftrac- 
tions given to the fieur la Péroule, for the direction of his obfervations. 
We have now to give equal applaufe to the courage, perfeverance, and 
judgment, with which he executed his commifiion. He croffed, again 
and again, the Pacific ocean, in parallels never before traverfed; he 
approached nearer, and made more difcoveries, than had been made 
before, on the coaft of America, towards .it’s north-weft extremity, 
by any one. His precautions and. continued care of the health of his 
companions and crew were attended with the happieft fuccefs: he 
never loft fight of the grand objects of the expedition, the improve- 
ment of navigation and geography, by means of aftronomical and 
other obfervations; nor miffed any opportunity to fulfil, to the utmoit 
extent of his power, all the articles of his inftruétions. As he difco- 
vered fome iflands, fo he is at much pains to prove the non-exiftence 
of otheriflands; on which fubje&, however, we think, with the french 
editor, that he is, in fome inftances, rather rafh and pofitive. It 
would be dangerous to the progrefs of navigation, and might be fatal 
to navigators, to etpunge iflands formerly difcovered from the charts, 
becaufe means, perhaps, were wanting, of ftating, or laying down 
their pofition with the moft perfe@ precifion: fee vot 1, p+ 485» 
492. 493- * 

The difinterefted benevolence to favage and unknown nations, and 
the whole human race, that is confpicuous in this, as well as in the other 
expeditions of difcovery, that have been fitted out, in the latter part 
of the prefent century, is truly glorious as well as amiable, Who, with- 
out the pureft pleafure, can read fuch paffages as thefe? ‘ We had 
taken in, at Chili, every thing that was neceflary for many months, 
and we only defired of thefe people the privilege of doing them good: 
we brought them goats, fheep, and hogs; we had feeds of orange, 
jemon, and cotton trees, of maize, and, in short, of every fpecies of 
plants, which was likely to flourifh in the ifland.” Compare or 
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this paflage the long-fuffering tendernefs and patience with which 
our accomplifhed and humane navigator continued his endeavours to 
do good ‘ even to the wicked and unthankful,’ von. 11, ep. 81—86. 

How much nobler a career of emulation among nations is that of 
difcovery, and leflening the miferies, and multiplying the confolations 
of human life, than that of war and conqueft? The french editor of 
this voyage, in his fpirit of enlarged id enlightened benevolence, 
recommends ‘ a congreis, compofed of repretentatives of the moit 
renowned and learned focieties in the world, with authority from 
their refpeCtive governmentr, for the purpofe of fettling a common 
fiandard of weights and meafures.” Would to God, that fuch con- 
grefles, in the {pirit of peace and good-will to men, might become 
common! Thofe, alone, would foon banith that of difcord and hoftile 
contefts in the field of battle. 

As our readers muft be deeply interefted in the fate of fo worthy 
and diftinguifhed a character as la P., we cannot difmifs this.ar- 
ticle without the following extract, although it conveys no othér than 
melantholy ideas, from the preliminary difcourfe by the french editor: 

‘ There were various conjectures in France, as to the eaufe of his 
lofs: fome perfons, unacquainted with the track he had to follow from 
Botany-bay, which is traced in his lait letter, have advanced, that his 
fhips had been caught in the ice, and that la P., and all his Com- 
panions, had perifhed by the moft horrible of deaths: others have 
given out, that during his paflage to the Ife of France, towards the 
end of 1788, he had been the victim of that violent hurricane, which 
proved fo faial to the Venus frigate, which was never heard of after- 
wards, and which totally difmafted the.Refolution frigate. Al- 
though we cannot deny the affertion of thefe laft perfons, we ought 
not, on the other hand, to admit it, without proof. If this be not 
true, la P. has, moft likely, perifhed by ftre{s of weather, ow one of 
the numberlefs reefs of rocks, with which the archipelagoes, that he 
had {till to explore, have been actually found, by general d’Entreca- 
fteaux, to abound, The manner in which the two frigates have always 
failed, being conftantly within hail of each other, would have involved 
both of them in the fame fate; they would have experienced the 
misfortune, which they fo narrowly efcaped on the 6th of november, 
1786, and would have foundered before they could have reached any 
land. The only hope which could remain would be, that they had 


been wrecked upon the coafts of fome uninhabited ifland: in this cafe, : 


erhaps, a few individuals may ftill cxiit upon one of the innumera- 
Bie iflands of thefe archipelagoes. At a diftance from every ufual 
courfe, they might have been overlooked in the fearch, and might 
only be able to fee their country again by the accidental arrival of 
fome veffel, all means of building one being probably wanting.’ — 
With regard to the tranflation, it exprefies the fenfe of the original 
with fidelity and perfpicuity ; although it may in fome places appear in« 
. ant to readers accuftomed to the accuracy and precifion of gramma- 
tical conftru¢tion. It is unpleafant, for exampic, to perceive fre. 
quently a falfe collocation of the adverb only.—‘ ‘The old known 
charts have only been copied : as if it had been intend:d to fay, that 
they were only copied, not printed : whereas, the meaning muft be, that 
thefe only, and no others, have been copied,’—Vol, 15 ps “ee — 
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Jatitudes can only be frequented [meaning frequented only] in the 
months of December, &c.’—Vol. 1, p. 500. 

* The feeds thus chofen will be divided into two parts: the firft com- 
prehending all thofe which only need to be defended from the conta of 
the air,’—Vol. 1, p. 278. * So as thateach one of them might be con. 
tained in a cheit which would omly be opened [for opened only] at the 
time of fowing.’—Vol. 1, p. 279. 

The fame impropriety is frequently apparent in the placing of the 
adverb, even: * his fon even [for even his fon] affected a majettic gra 
vity.’—Vol. 1, p. 375. ‘ Thofe, &c. will remain in their feed-veflels, 
which it will be even neceflary [neceflary even] to tic, in order that 
they may not open during the voyage.’—Vol. 1, p. 289. 

‘Fhe following, though forming a part of thofe fathionable barba. 
rifms, that have, in the courfe of the laft twenty or thirty years, 
inundated our language, are, neverthelefs, altogether contrary to any 
analogy of grammar. * The shen ftate of my fhip;’ turning an 
adverb into an adjeCtive. Why not prefent? or why prefegt, or 
any other term denoting time? It was evidently of the actual and 
exilting ftate of the vefiel that he was f{peaking. ‘ I felt obliged,’— 
Vol. 1, p. 409; and, in other places, ‘ I felt fatisfied, they felt happy.’ 
To be fatisfied is to feel fatisfaction. To feel bas two fignifications: 
one active, as to feel cold ; one neutral, as when we are under the in- 
fluence of any emotion. Here the verb is ufed as if it were ative; and 
what is the objeét on which, to {peak in the language of univerfal gram- 
mar, this energizer a¢ts ? why the participle /atisfied, whch denotes not 
an object, but an attribute, not abitra€ted from, but in concretion with 
an object. Thefe obfervatfons are not foreign to literary criticifm, nor 
will their juftnefs and propriety be queftioned by any man of learned and 
philofophical education. The author of Vaurien, at the fame time 
that he affects to langh at writers in reviews, and other journals, as 
mere mechanics, (as if their labours were not carried on by a mental 
procefs, as well as thofe of novelifts, and hunters of anecdotes,) laughs 
alfo at philofophical or univerfal grammar, of which he profefies to 
have no comprchenfion ; although it is a fubje@, that has been greatly 
agitated from the time of Ariftotle to that of Horne ‘Tooke. 

Another tranflation of this work has appeared, and a third is pros 
mifed, which may come under our review hereafter. H. H. 





, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 
Arr. xvit. The Works of Horatio Walpole, Ear] of Orford. 
( Concluded from page 509.) 

Tre next article, in Vol. 11, is entitled, * An account of my con- 
doét relative to the places L hold under ernment, and’ towards 
minifters.’ ‘fhe letters written on this occafion do great credit to his 
difintereftednefs, as he always appears eager to demonitrate, that he 19 
willing to wave his patent-right, in order to facilitate any 
arrangements, ferviceable to the flate. : 

‘The defcription of the ¢ Villa at Strawberry-hill, near Twickenham, 
Middlefex,” trequently difgutts from it’s minutenefs : of this, he him 
felf feems to have been fenfible.. The mot faftidious critic: muft-how- 
ever acknowledge, that among the broken cups, and damaged faucers, 
are to be found many objects of talteful elegance; In 
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In the effay on Modern Gardening, he pays many juft compliments 
to the genius of Milton, and fhows, that the fineit artificial feenery in 
England has been defcribed by anticipation in his works. The follow- 
ing paflage is quoted as a {pecimen of the romantic ; 


ee 





with the champain head 
** Of a fteep wildernefs, whofe hairy fides 
«« With thicket overgrown, grotefque and wild, 
** Accefs denied ; and overhead upgrew 
** Infuperable height of loftieft fhade, 
** Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
«« A fylvan fcene, and as the ranks afcend, 
** Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 
ss Of ttatelieft view a 

Vol. r11 contains * Anecdotes of Painting in England,’ a work of 
confiderable celebrity, originally publifhed many years ago: the ma- 
terials were fv-nifhed by the indefatigable Vertue. ‘The author traces 
the art, from it’s firft rade dawnings in this country, to the latter end of 
the reign of George 11. 

The firlt 154 pages of Vol. 1v are occupied with ‘ a catalogue of 
engravers,’ beginning with Thomas Gemious, or Geminie, and ending 
with Vertue, After an appendix, &c. we come to * a letter to the 
editor of the Mifcellanies of Chatterton,” and this is followed by * Lord 
Orford’s laf? declaration refpe@ing Chatterton,’ in which he appears ex- 





ceedingly zealous to’ wipe away the charges of arrogance, and cruelty, 


towards that wonderful young man, 
The * narrative’ about Rouffeau is only fo far curious, as it con- 
tains an account of a few of the eccentricities of a great genius, who 


feems to have delighted in perfecution. It was a knowledge of this | 


circumftance, that firft fuggelted the idea of a letter trom the king of 
Pruffia to him, beginning thus: ; : 
* Mon cher Jean Jacques, 3 

‘ Vous avez renoncé a Genéve votre patric; vous vous ‘étes fait 
chaffer de la Suifle, pays tant vanté dans vos écrits; la France vous a 
decreté. : 

‘ Venez donc chez moi: J’admire vos talents; je m’amufe de vos 
réveries, qui (foit dit en pafiant) vous occupent trop, et trop long 
tems. I! faut a la fin étre fage, et heureux. Vous avez, &e." 

This epiftle, which amufed all Paris for a time, was at firft attributed 
to David Hume; but Mr. Walpole immediately acknowledged himelf 
the author, in order to remove every appearance of reproach from that 
gentleman. _ It is however queftionable, how far it might have been 
proper, to increafe the irritability of poor Rouileau’s nerves, by jokes of 
this nature, 

One of the portions of this work, which will afford the moft general 
entertainment, is the * Reminifcences written in 1788, for the amufe- 
ment of mifs Mary and mifs Agnes B——y’ [Berry.] Lord Orford 
defcribes George 1, whom he faw in his youth, as ‘ an elderly man, 
rather pale, and exactly like to his pi¢tures, and coins: not tall, of an 
afpect rather good than auguft; with a dark tye wig, a plain coat, 
waiftcoat and Sida of a {nuff coloured cloth, with ttockings of the 


fame colour, and a blue ribband over all, 
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* So entirely was he my objeét,’ adds his lordfhip, « that I do noe 
believe I once looked at the duchefs [of Kendal] ; but as I could not 
avoid feeing her on entering the doom, I remember that juft behind his 
majefty ftood a very tall, lean, ill-favoured old lady ; but 1 did not te- 
tain the leaft idea of her features, nor know what the colour of her 
drefs was.’ : : 

* It was an inftance of fir Robert’s good fortune, or evidence of his 
talents,’ fays his fon, foon after, * that he not only preferved his power 
under two fucceflive monarchs, but in fpite of the efforts of both their 
miftrefles * to remove him. It was perhaps ftill more remarkable, and 
an inftance unparalleled, that fir Robert governed George the firft in 
Jatin, the king not {peaking englifh +, and his minifter no german, nor 
even french. It was much. talked of, that fir Robert, detecting one of 
the hanoverian minifters in fome trick or falfehood before the king’s 
face, had the firmnefs to fay to the german, * mentiris impudeo- 
tiffime !”’ 

* The good-humoured monarch only laughed, as he often did, when 
fir Robert complained to him of his hanoverians felling places, nor 
would he be perfuaded that it was not the practice in the englith court ; 
and which an incident muft have planted in his mind with no favourable 
impreflion of englifh difintereitednefs. 

«« This is a itrange country !” faid his majefty : * the fir morning 
after my arrival at St. James’s, I looked out of the window, and faw a 
park, with walks, a canal, &c., which they told me were mine. The 
next day, lord Chetwynd, the ranger of my park, fent me a brace of 
carp out of my canal ; and I was told, I muft give five guineas to lord 
Chetwynd’s fervant, for bringing me my own carp, out of my own canal, 
in my own park!” 

After mentioning, that the duchefs of Kendal was no friend to his 
father, whom fhe wifhed to difplace, in order to make room for lord 
Bolingbroke, the author continues as follows : 

« By what I can recollect, the duchefs feems to have been jealous of 
fir Robert’s credit with the king, which he had acquired, not by paying 
court, but by his fuperior abilities in the houfe of commons, and by his 
knowledge in finance, of which lord Sunderland and Crags had be- 
trayed their ignorance in countenancing the fouth-fea fcheme ; and who, 
though more agreeable to the king, had been forced to give way to 
Walpole, as the only man capable of repairing that mifchief. The 





* The duchefs of Kendal and lady Suffolk. 

*« + Prince William, (2fterwards duke of Cumberland,) then a child, 
being carried to his grandfather on his birth-day, the king afked him at 
what hour he rofe. 

* The prince replied, «* when the chimney-fweepers went about,” 

«* Vat is de chimney-fweeper ?” faid the king. ‘«* Have you been 
fo long in England,” {aid the boy, «* and don’t know what a chimney- 
{weeper is? why they are like that man there’——pointing to lord 
Finch, afterwards earl of Winchelfea and Nottingham, of a tamily ua- 
commonly fwarthy and dark, 

“ - the black fenereal Finches » ‘ 
Sir C, WilHams’s Ode to a number of great men, 1742+ 
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dachefs too, might be alarmed at his attachment to the princefs of 
Wales,.from whom, in cafe of the king’s death, her grace could expect 
no favour. Ofher jealoufy 1 do know the following inftance: Queen 
Anne had beftowed the rangerfhip of Richmond new park on her relas 
tions, the Hydes, for three lives, onc of which was expired. King 
George, fond of fhooting, bought out the term of the latt earl of Cla- 
rendor, and of his fon lord Cornbury, and frequently thot there, having 
appointed my eldeft brother, lord Walpole, ranger nominally, but my 
father in reality, who wifhed to hunt there, once or twice a week. The 
park had run to great decay under the Hydes, nor was there any mane 
fion better than the common lodges of the keepers. ‘The king ordered 
a itone lodge, defigned by Henry earl of Rembroke, to be erected for 
himfelf, but merely as a banqueting-houfe *, with a large eating-room, 
kitchen, and neceffary offices, where he might dine after-his fport. Sir 
Robert began another of brick for himfelf, and the under-ranger, which 
by degrees he much enlarged, ufually retiring thither from bufinefs, or 
rather, as he faid himfelf, to do more bufineis than he could in town, 
on faturdays and fundays. 

-€ On that edifice, on the thatched-houfe, and other improvements, 
he laid ovt fourteen thoufand pounds of hisown money. In the mean 
time, he hired a fmall houfe for himfelf on the hill, without the park ; 
and in that fmall tenement, the king did him the bonour of dining with 
him more than once after thooting. | 

‘ His majetty,, fond of private + joviality, was pleafed with 
punch after dinner, and indulged in it freely. The duchets 
alarmed at the advantage the minifter might take of the opennefs 
of the king’s heart in thofe convivial unguarded hours, and at 
acrifis when fhe was confcious fir Robert was apprifed of her 
inimical: machinations in favour of Bolingbroke, enjoined the few 
germans who accompanied the king at thofe dinners, to prevent his 
majefty from drinking too freely. ed 

‘ Her fpies obeyed too punctually, and without any addrefs. 
The king was offended and filenced the tools by the coarfeft epi- 
thets in the german language. He even, before his departure, 
ordered fir Robert to have the ftone-lodge finifhed againft. his re-: 
turn—No fymptom of a falling minifter, as has fince been fup-: 
pofed tir Robert then was, and that lord Bolingbroke was to have 
replaced him, had the king-lived.to come back. But my prefump-: 
tion to the contrary is more ftrongly corroborated by what had 
recently pafled. The duchefs had attually prevailed on the king 
to fee Bolingbroke fecretly in the clefet. That intriguing Proteus, 





« * It was afterwards enlarged by princefs ‘Amélia, to whom her 
father, George the fecond, had granted the reverfion.of the rangerfhip 
after lord Walpole. Her royal highnefs fold it to George 111 for 4 
penfion on Ireland of r200!. a year, and his majefty appointed lord 
Bute ranger for life.’ _ | 

‘ + The king hated the parade of royalty. When he went to 
the opera it wasin no fate, nor did he fit in the flage box, nor for- 
wards, but behind the duchefs of Kendal, and lady Walfingham, 
in the fecond box, gow allotted to the maids of honour,’ ~ 
_ VOL. XXVIII. Ss aware 
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aware that he might not obtain an audience long enough to efface 
former prejudices, and make fufficient impreffion on the king againft 
fir Robert, and in his own favour, went provided with a long 
memorial, which he left in the clofet, and begged his majefly tu 
perufe coolly at his leifure. The king kept the paper—but ne 
longer than till he faw fir Rabert, to whom he delivered the poi- 
foned remonftrance.—if that communication prognolticated the 
miniiter’s fall, 1 am ata lufs to know what a mark of confidence 
is.’ 

After this we find a number of particulars refpeGing George 1, 
and his confort the pnncefs Dorothea, which, as they may be 
termed family fecrets, we fall pafs over in filence. That king is 
allowed on all hands, to have been a brave one, yet we find him 
placing implicit confidence in the prediftions of a french prophetefs, 
refpecting his own death. He indeed feems to have given fo much 
credit to the denunciation of this Deborah, that, on the eve of his 
lait departure, he took leave of his fon, andthe princefs of Wales 
with tears, telling them he fhould never fee them more. 

* I do not know,’ adds Mr. W. p. 283, * whether it was about the 
fame period, that in a tender mood he promifed the duchefs of Ken- 
dal, that if fhe furvived him, and it were poffible for the departed 
torcturn to this world, he would make her a vifit. The duchefs on 
his death, fo much expected the accomplifhment of that engage- 
ment, that a large raven, or fome black fowl, flying into one of 
the windows of her villa at Ifleworth, fhe was perfuaded it was 
the foul of her departed monarch fo accoutred,. and received and 
treated it with all the refpect and tendernefs of duty, till the royal 
bird or fle took their latt fight.’ 

ln chap. 111, we have a long and intercfting account of the un- 
happy quarrel that took place, between George 1, and his fon the 
prince ef Wales. After mentioning a few of the particulars, our 
author proceeds as follows: p. 28g. 

* But the hatred of fome of the junto at court had gone farther, 
horridly tarther. On the death of George 1, queen Caroline 
fouad in his cabinet a propofal of the earl of Berkeley *, then I 
think firit lord of the admiralty, to feize the prince of Wales, 
and convey him to America, whence he fhould never be heard of 
more. This deteitable proje&, copied probably from the ‘earl of 
Falmouth’s offer to Charles the fecond with regard to his queen, 
was in the hand writing of Charles Stanhope, elder brother ot 
the eurl of Harrington ¢ ; and fo deep was the inpreffion defervediy 
made on the mind of George 11 by that abominable paper, that 
all the favour of lord Harrington, when fecretary of flate, could 
never obtain the fimalleit boon to his brother, though but the 
fubordivate tranferiber. Gcorge 1 was too humane to liiien i 
fuch an atrocious decd. It was not very kind to the conipirators 
to leave fuch an initrument behind him ;—and if victue and con- 
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* * James Berkley, eurl of Berkley, knight of the garter, &c.” 
‘ + William Stanhope, fir earl of ngtun of that fa- 
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fcience will not check bad men from paying court by deteftable 
offers, the king’s careleflnefs or indifference in fuch an inftance, 
ought to warn them of the little gratitude that fuch machinations 
can infpire or expeé.’ 

The following, if not the original, was yet the immediate caufe 
of the difpute alluded to above: p. 290. 

‘ The princefs of Wales had been delivered of a fecond fon. 
The prince had intended his uncle the duke of York bithop of 
Ofnaburg fhould with his majefty be gedfathers. Nothing could 
equal the indignation of his royal highnefs when the king named 
the duke of Newcaitle for fecond fponfor, and would hear of no 
other. 

‘ The chriftening took place as ufual, in the princefs’s bed- 
chamber. Lady Suffolk, then in waiting, as woman of the bed- 
chamber, and of moit accurate memory, painted the fcene to mé¢ 
exactly, On one fide of the bed ftood the godfathers and godmo- 
ther, on the other the prince and the princefs’s ladies, No fooner 
had the bifhop clofed the ceremony, than the prince, croffing the 
feet of the bed ina rage, ftepped up to the duke of Newcaftle, 
und, hoiding up his hand and fore-finger in a menacing attitude, 
faid, ** you are a rafcal, but I fhall find you ;” meaning in broken 
englifh, ‘* 1 fhall find atime to be revenged.” 

—‘+ What was my aftonifliment,” continued lady Suffolk, 
*‘ when going to the princefs’s apartment the next morning, the 


yeomen in the guard-chamber pointed their halberds at my breaft, - 


and told me! muft not pafs! | urged, that it was my duty to 
attend the princefs. They faid, no matter; I muft not pafs that 
way.” 

‘ In one word, the king had been fo provoked at the prince’s 
outrage in his prefence, that it had been determined to infliét a 
fill greater infule on his royal highnefs. His threat to the duke 
was pretended to be underitood as a challenge ; and to prevent a 
duel he had actually been put under arreft—as if a prince of Wales 
could ftoop to fight with a fubje®t. The arreft was foon taken 
off; but at night, the prince and princefs were ordered to leave 
the palace, and retired to the houfe of her chamberlain the earl of 
Grantham, in Albemarle-ftreet.’ 

While recapitulating the proceedings againft Atterbury, bifhop of 
Rochefter, Mr. W. obterves, that nothing could have been more offen- 
five to men of * prieftly principles,’ than his deprivation. 

* Yet,’ adds he, p. 291, ‘as in acountry, of which the conftitution 
was founded on rational and liberal grounds, and where thinking men 
had fo recently exerted themfelves to explode the prejudices attached 
to the perfons of kings and church-men, it was impoflible to defend the 
bidhop’s treafon, but by denying it; or to condemn his condemnation, 
but by fuppofing illegalities in the procefs: both were vehemently 
urged by his fattion, as his innocence was pleaded by himfelf. 

‘ ‘That punithmentand expulfion from his country may flagger the 
virtue even of a good man, and exafperate him againft his country, is 
perhaps natural, and humanity ought to pity it: buc whatever were 
the prepoffeflions of his friends in his favour, charity muft now believe, 


that Atterbury was always an ambitious, turbulent prieft attacked to 
Ss2 the 
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‘ 


the houfe of Stuart, and confequently no friend to the civil and reli- 
rs liberties of his country; or it muft be acknowledged, that the 
ifappointment of his ambition by the queen’s death, and the pro- 
{cription of his minifterial aflociates, had driven on attempts to res 
ftore the expelled family in hopes of realizing his afpiring views, 

‘ Hisdetters publifhed by Nichols breathe the impetuous {pirit of 
his youth. Hisexclamation on the queen’s death, when he offered 
to proclaim the pretender at Charing-crofs in pontificalibus, and 
{wore, on not being fupported, that there was the beft canfe in Eng- 
Jand loft for want of {pirit, is now believed alfo. His papers depo- 
fited with king James’s in the fcottifh college at Paris, proclaimed 
in what fentiments he died: and the fac-fimiles of his letters pub- 
lifhed by fir David Dalrymple, leave no doubt. of his having in his 
exile entered into the fervice of the pretender. Culpable as he was, 
who but muft lament, that fo claffic a mipd had only affamed fo 
elegant and amiable a femblance as he adopted after the difap- 
pointment of his profpeéts and hopes? His letter in defence of the 
authenticity of lord Clarendon’s hiftory, is one of the moft beautiful 
and touching fpecimens of eloquence in our language.’ 

It is eafy to perceive, that, in this paflage, the queftion re/peting 
the legality of the proceedings againft Dr. Atterbury is ftudioufly avoid- 
ed. Taking it for granted, that he was gui/ty, it does not follow, 
that it was fair to punifh him, in exprefs oppofition to all the forms 
of juftice; and, indeed, prejudice apart, it muft now be confeffed, 
that the bifhop of Rochefter’s was a very hard cafe, and happily has 
never been drawn into a precedent. 

We find, that the revival of the order of the Bath was a meafure 
of fir R. W.’s, “and was an artful bank of thirty-fix ribbands, to fup- 

y a fund of favours in lieuof places.’ Old Sarah, duchefs of Marl- 

orouch, however, on being offered the new order for her grandfon, 
and for the duke of Bedford, who had married one of her grand- 
daughters, haughtily replied, «« they should take nothing but the 
arter.” 
‘ The firft prince of the houfe of Brunfwick feems to have been a 
favourite with lord Orford : 

‘ Before I quit king George the firft,’ fays he, p. 293, « 1 will relate 
a ftory very expreflive of his good-haumoured prefence of mind. On 
one of his journies to Hanover his coach broke. At a diftance in 
view was a chateau of a confiderable german nobleman, The king 
fent to borrow affiftance. The poffeflor came, conveyed the king to 
his houfe, and begged the honour of his majefty’s accepting a dinner, 
while his carriage was repairing; and, while the dinner was prepar- 
ing, begged leave to amufe his majefty with a collection of pictures, 
which he had formed in feveral tours to Italy. 

* But what did the king fee in one of the rooms but an unknown 
portrait of a perfon in the robes and with the regalia of the fove- 
reigns of Great-Britain! George afked whom it reprefented. The 
nobleman replied, with much diffident but decent refpeét, that in 
various jourmies to Rome, he had been acquainted with the chevalier 
St. George, who had done him the honour of fending him that picture. 

“ Upon my word,” faid the king inftantiy, «« it is very like to 
the family.” It was impoffible to remove the embarrafiment of the 
proprietor with more good breeding.’ of 
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Of the influence of queen Caroline over the mind of her confort, 
notwithftanding his intrigues with other women, the following parti- 
culars afford ample proof: p. 294. 

‘ The unexpe&ed death of George the firft on his road to Hano- 
ver was inftantly notified by lord Townthend, fecretary of ftate, who 
attended his majefty, to his brother fir Robert Walpole, who as 
expeditioufly was the firft to carry the news to the fucceffor and 
hail him king. The next ftep was, to afk. who his majefty would 
pleafe fhould draw his, fpeech to the council. ‘* Sir Spencer Comp- 
ton,” replied the mew monarch. The anfwer was decifive, and im- 
plied fir Robert’s difmiffion. Sir Spencer Compton was {peaker of 
the houfe of commons, and treafurer, I think, at that time to his royal 
highnefs, who by that firft command implied his intention of making 
fir Spencer his prime minifter. He was a worthy man, of exceedin 
grave formality, but of no parts, as his condu& immediately proved. 

‘ The poor gentleman was fe little qualified to accommodate him- 
felf to the grandeur of the moment; and tocenceive how a new fove- 
reign fhould addrefs himfelf to his minifters; and he had alfo been fo 
far from meditating to * fupplant the premier, that in his diftrefs it 
was to fir Robert himfelf he had recourfe, and whom he fought to 
make the draught of the king’s fpeech for him. The’new queen, a 
better judge than her hufband of the:capacities of the two candi- 
dates, and who had filently watched for.a moment proper for over- 
turning the new defignations, did not lofe a moment in obferving to 
the king, how prejudicial! it would be to his affairs, to prefer to the 
minifter in poffefion a man in whofe own judgment his predeceffor 
was the fitteft perfon to execute his office. From that moment there 
was no more gueftion of fir Spencer Compton as prime minifter. He 
was created an earl, foon received the garter, and became prefident 
of that council, at the head of which he was much fitter to fit than to 
dire&t. Fourteen years afterwards he again was nominated by the 
{ame prince to replace fir Robert as firit lord of the treafury, on the 
latter’s forced refignation; but not as prime minifter, the condué of 
affairs being foon ravifhed from him, by that dafhing genius the earl 
of Granville, who reduced him to a cypher for the little yearin which 
he furvived, and in which his incapacity had been obvious, 

« The queen, impatient to deftroy all hopes of change, took the 
earlieft opportunity of declaring her own fentiments. The inftance 
1 fhall cite will be a true picture of courtiers. ‘Their majefties had 
removed from Richmond to their temporary palace in Leicefter-fields 
on the very evening of their receiving notice of their acceffion to the 
crown; and the next day all the nobility and gentry in town crowded 
to kids their hands. My mother amongft the reft, who, fir Spencer 
Compton’s defignation, and not its evaporation, being known, could 
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« * Sir Spencer Compton, afterwards earl of Wilmington, was fo 
far from refenting Gy Robert’s fuperior talents, that he remained fted- 
faitiy attached to him; and when the famous motion for removing fir 
Robert was made in both houfes, though confined to his bed, and with 
his head bliftered, rofe and went to the houfe of lords, to yote againtt 
a meafare, that avowed its Owi: injuflice by being grounded only on 
popular clamour,’ 
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not make her way between the {cornful backs and elbows of her lat® 
devotees, nor could approach nearer to the queen than the third of 
fourth row: but no fooner was fhe defcried by her majefty, than the 
ucen faid aloud, ‘‘ there l am fure I fee a friend!” The torrent 
divided and fhrunk to either fide; “* and as I came away,” faid my 
mother, “* I might have walked over their heads, if I had pleafed.” 

Vol. V confifts entirely of letters, ‘The firft is addreffed to the 
hon. Henry Seymour Conway, and dated ‘ Florence, March 6, 1740, 
n.s.’ The laft, * to the countefs of » appears to have 
been written, january 13, 1797, about fix weeks before his lordthip’s 
death. We lament greatly, that the want of room deprives us of the 
pleafure of prefenting our readers with fome portions of lord Orford’s 
epiftolary productions, as this is a fpecies of compofition, in which he 
muft be allowed to have excelled. 

The work before us is prefented to the world in a manner, that 
would have gratified the noble author, had he been alive, and wit- 
neffed it’s publication. Such of the engravings as are new are ex- 
ecuted with great tafte; and the portrait of lord O. exhibits a juit 
reiemblance of him, in early life. S. 
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Art. xvimt. Pra&ical Education; by Maria Edgeworth, Author 
of Letters for Literary Ladies, and the Parent’s Affiftant ; and 
by Richard Lovell Edgeworth, r.rx.s. and M.R.1.a. 2 Vols. 
4to. 785 pa. 3 plates. Pr. 11. 10s. in boards. Johnfon. 1798. 


Tue lady, who in conjunction with her father has made this 
valuable prefent to the public, is already known to the literary 
world, as the author of a very fenfible and candid work, en- 
titled Letters to Literary Ladies *, and has on a former occafion 
fhown her attention to children, by a very pretty book compofed 
for their ufe, called, Zée Parent’s Afifant +. The prefent pubhi- 
cation is important from it’s butk, it’s fubject, and efpecially from 
the manner of treating it. The fubject, though it has engaged 
the pens of fo many excellent and fo many ingenious writers, 18 
yet far from being exhaufted ; nor indeed is it probable, that it ever 
can be fo. Education, fuppofing that men were entirely agreed 
upon the principles of it, muit ever vary from age to age ; as the 
fiu€tuations of manners, of government, of modes of thinking, 
of the tone and temper of the times, produce a demand for cha- 
racters of a different ftamp and texture. A fimple, a martial, 4 
literary, a philofophical, acommercial, and a luxutious age, all re- 
quire preparatory difcipline and inttructions fuitable to the nature 
ot their refpective ioftitutions. With regard to women partici: 
larly, their education muft be effentfally influenced by the light in 
which they areconfidered, and the degree of efteem in which they 
are held by the other half of the fpecies. Neither the accom- 
plithments, nor ftrength of character, which may fuit an englifh- 





* See our Review, Vol. xxiii, p. 524. + See our Review, 
Vol. xxiv, p. 426. 
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woman of the cighteenth ceatury, would be of any fervice to the 
inhabitant of a convent or of a feraglio. The confcioufnefs of 
powers, ftimulating to active exertion, would only render more 
infupportable the languid monotony of the cloilter; and thofe 
affections, which are the fruit of difcrimination and cultivated fen- 
fibility, would only torment the imprifoned beauty, who is never 
to know the freedoin of voluntary choice. Education, to be per- 
fect, fhould indeed, if poilible, look forward into futurity, and 
as the ftate of civil fociety ever alters in fome degree from gene- 
ration to generation, it’s inflitutors fhould run defore the manners 
of the times, and fafhion fuch characters #: qwil/ be wanted, when 
the fubjeéts of their difcipline are grown up to maturity. On the 
contrary, the factis, that in nothing are we fo much dehbind band 
with the world, as in our fyftems of education. We are every 
day bringing up youths, who ought to have lived a century ago. 
The rutt and pedantry of the middle ages, which have been ba- 
nilhed every other place, are ftill cherithed in the coliege. We 
are educating fchoolmen, when we fhould be fupplying the world 
with chemiits or mineralogifts, and are trying to make thofe claffical 
fcholars, who, when they are to get their bread, muf turn all their 
thoughts to money calculations aud the price of ftocks. 

The fytiem of miis E., equally free from eccentricity and a 
flavifh adherence to any fet of maxims, profefles to be a fyitem 
of prattical education, that is, to be founded on a feries of experi- 
ments, made during the courfe of twenty years, in the educa- 
tion of the family, of which this lady is fo difinguifhed a part. 
The affiftance fhe has had in the work is thus noticed in the 
pretace ; 

Pe 1X.—§ The firfl hint of the chapter on toys was received from 
Dr. Beddoes ; the fketch of an introduction to chemittry for chil- 
dren was given to us by Mr. Lovell Edgeworth; and the reft of 
the work was refumed from adelign formed and begun twenty 
years ago. When a book appears under the name of two authors, 
it is natural to inquire what fhare belongs to each of them. All 
that relates to the art of teaching to read in the chapter on tatks, 
the chapters on grammar and clailical literature, geography, chro- 
nology, arithmetic, geometry, and mechanics, were written by 
Mr. E., and the reft of the book by mifs E. She was encouraged 
and enabled to write upon this important fubjeét, by having. for 
many years before her eyes the conduct of a judicious mother in 
the education of a large family. The chapter on obedience was 
written from Mrs. Edgeworth’s notes, and was exemplified by her 
fuccefsful prattice in the management of her children; the whole 
manufcript was fubmitted to her judgment, and fhe reviled parts 
of it in the laft ttage of a fatal difeafe.’ ; 

The work is divided into chapters, which follow in fome mea- 
fure the order in which the taites to be cultivated, or the acquire- 
ments to be taught, fucceed one another; each however making a 
kind of independent effay by itfelf. ‘The firft chapter, on toys, finds 
juft fault with the expenfive and ufclefs baubles, with which the 
child of a rich parent is generally furnithed ; and propofes in their 
ftcad ‘ a rational toy-fhop,’ : hint which we fhali be sunny 
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Glad to fee executed. If a fhopkeeper were furnifhed, under the 
aufpices of fome ingenious and philofophic perfon, with an affort- 
ment of fuch kind oftoys as are here recommended, it would be 
doing a real fervice to the public, and we doubt not but parents 
would purchafe them with avidity. From toys we are led to taffs, 
to which, under the ideas generally annexed to the word, the 
author feems to be no friend; or on the other hand to the modern 
practice of endeavouring to teach every thing by plav. Her ob- 
fervations on this head are fo fenfible, that we fhalltranfcribe 
them. 

P. 53-——* When we ®peak of rendering literature agreeable to 
children, and of the danger of affociating pain with the fight of a 
book, or with the found of the word ta/*, we fhould ay the fame 
time avoid the error of thofe who in their firft leflons accuftom 
their pupils to fo much amufement, that they cannot help after. 
wards feeling difgufted with the fobriety of inftruGion. It has 
been the fafhion of late to attempt teaching every thing to children 
in play, and ingenious people have contrived to infinuate much 
ufeful knowledge without betraying the deficn to inftru&; but 
this fyftem cannot be purfued beyond certain bounds without 
many inconveniencies. The habit of being amufed not only in- 
creafes the defire for amufement, but it Icfiens even the relifh for 
pleafure ; fo that the mind becomes -paffive and indolent, and a 
courfe of perpetually increafing ftimulus is neceflary to awaken 
attention. When diffipated habits are acquired, the pupil lofes 

ower over his own mind, and, inftead of vigorous voluntary ex- 
ertion, which he fhould be able to command, he fliews that way- 
ward imbecility, which can think fuccefsfully only by fits and 
ftarts: this paralytic ftate of mind has been found to be one of the 
greateft calamities attendant on what is called genius ; and inju- 
dicious ecucation creates or increafes this difeafe. Let us not 
therefore humour children in this capricious temper, efpecially it 
they have quick abilities: Ict us give rewards proportioned to 
their exertions with uniform jultice, but let us not grant bounties 
in education, which, however they may appear to fucceed in ef- 
fecting partial and temporary purpofes, are not calculated to enfure 
any confequences permanently beneficial. The truth is, that ufe- 
ful knowledge cannot be obtained without labour, that attention 
long continved is laborious, but that without this labour nothing 
excellent can be accomplifhed. Excite a child to attend in earnett 
fora fhort time, bis mind will-be lefs fatigued, and his under- 
ftanding will be more improved, than if he had exerted but half 
the energy twice as long: the degree of pain which he may have 
felt will be amply and properly Fouigentyeed by his fuccefs ; this 
will not be an arbitrary variable reward, but one within his own 
power, and that can be afcertained by his own feelings. Here 1s 
no deceit prafifed, no illufion; the fame courfe of conduét may be 
recularly purfued through the whole of his education, and his 
confidence in his tutor will progrefiively increafe. On the con- 
trary, if, to entice him to enter the paths of knowledge, we, tirew 
thein with flowers, how will he feel when he muft force his way 

through thorns and briars? se 
¢ There 
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‘ There is a material difference between teaching children in 
play, and making learning atafk; in the one cafe we aflociate 
factitious pleafure, in the other factitious pain, with the obje@ ¢ 
both produce pernicious effects upon the temper, and retard the na- 
tural progrefs of the underftanding. ‘The advocates in favour of 
*¢ {cholaftic badinage” have urged, that it excites an intereftin the 
minds of children fimilar to that which makes them endure a con- 
fiderable degree of labour in the purfuit of their amufements. 
Children, it is faid, work hard at play, therefore we fliould let 
them play at work. Would not this produce effects the very re- 
verfe of what we defire ? The whole queftion muit at latt depend 
upon the’ meaning of the word play: if by play be meant every 
thing that is not ufually called a tak, then undoubtedly much may 
be learned at play ; if, on the contrary, we mean by the expreflion 
to deferibe thar itate of fidgetting idlenefs, or of boilierous aftivity, 
in which the intellectual powers are torpid, or funned with un- 
meaning noife, the aflertion contradiéts itfelf. At play fo defined 
children can learn nothing but bodily activity ; it is certainly true, 
that when children are intereited about any thing, whether it be 
about what we call a trifle, or a matter of confequence, they will 
exert themfelves in order to fucceed; but from the moment the at- 
téntion is fixed, no matter on what, children are no longer atidle 
play, they are at active work.’ 

We cannot fpeak with the fame approbation of a projefed improve- 
ment in teaching children by means of a new alphabet, in which every 
letter is encumbered with points or marks, which are to fignify it’s 
precife found, whether it be tingle or joined with another, when filent, 
&c. How, the author afks, can achild dittinguifh the different found 
of the fame letter in da// and man? We anf{wer, he will diftinguith 
them by degrees; the miftake he is Id into by one experiment will be 
corrected by another; childrea in fa& ¢o learn without thefe marks, and 
as they muft learn fome time or. other to read the common alphabet, 
we do not fee what is gained by giving them in the mean time ay//?- 
ances, which muft be very. puzzling to the teacher as well as to the 
learner. Befides, we think Mr. if, does not confider, that children /peak 
before they read; confequently the fignification of the words man 
and 4a//, and their pronunciation, are previoutly known to them, and 
when they come to read they never pronounce them otherwife, than 
they have been accuftomed to {peak them. ‘The chil¢ren, who learned 
by this method, are faid to have found the ftep from reading with 
thefe marks to reading without them very eafy.. If fo, we may be 
pretty fure, that in faét the marks were but little adverted to, and 
that they learned in the common way. With regard tothe names of 


sau ¥ 


the alphabet, which are objected to, they might no doubt have been 
given with more precifion; but we do not believe it ever occafioned 
to a child the hindrance of a fingle day. Inthe chapter on attention, 
the different impediments of vivacity, fluggifhnefs, and timidity, are 
confidered, and the modes of acquiring the ufeful habitof abftraé& 
attention... Servants come next.to be confidered. 

p. 119.—** Now matter *,”’ faid a fond nurfe to her favourite 


> 
boy, after having given him fugared bread and butter for fupper, 





¢ * Verbatim from what has been really faid to a boy.’ 
“ now, 
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‘* now, mafter, kifs me; wipe your mouth, dear, and go up tothe 
drawing room to mamma; and when mittreis afks you what you 
have bad for fupper, you'll fay, bread and butter, for you save 
had bread and butter, you know, maffer.”” ** And fugar,” faid 
the boy; “ I muit fay bread and butter and fugar, you know,” 
This is a lively and but too juit reprefentation of the general 
manner of fervants with childien, and we fuppofe there will be but 
one opinion among fenfible people of the propriety of keeping them, 
efpecially in a large family, as much feparated as convenience will 
allow. bat mils E. goes further, and infifts upon a total feparation. 
We acknowledge we think this the moft exceptionable chapter in 
the whole work ; that ewo fetsof human beings fhould live under one 
root, and the one under fo degraded a flate, as not to be thought 
worthy of holcing any communication with the other; that the 
domettics fhould move about the houfe like mutes in an eaftern (e- 
raghio, forbidden, on pain of expuliion, to fpeak to the child, who 
paffes them in the way, or for whofe fervice they are employed, (for 
fuch is the author’s plan,) we fhould fappofe mutt produce a pride 
and fufpicion on one fide, and an indignant hatred on the other, 
mach more hurtful to the mind, than almoft any habits, which, with 
common care in the choice of fervants, a child could acquire by a 
freer communication with them. We fhould indeed have pronounced 
fuch a plan impracticable, if the author did not affure us it had been 
pradifed twenty years in her own family; probably the manners of 
the jow irith, which, we doubt not, are much worfe than thofe of 
that clafs in England, occafioned the feverity of the rule. It is not 
confidered how much of domeftic matters, and indeed of all the 
common affairs of life, slearned by children while they are apparently 
lounging from room to room; obferving this, afking queftions about 
that, and ftanding by, apparently idle, while the various occupations 
of 2 houfe are going forward. To expect a parent, who has already 
fatigued herfelf with teaching them, to attend perionally to them 
at thefe {pare moments, would preclude all other employment; and 
if a governefs be hired to do it, fhe becomes herfelf a fervant. We 
do not think, that any experiments in the philofcphical nurfery will 
improve children half fo much as the various incidents of the farm, 
the garden, and the kitchen: and how can they be witnefles of thefe 
without having fome communication with fervants? Weare, how- 
ever, clearly of opinion, that a rich parent could not Jay out his 
money to more advantage, than by procuring, almoft at any increafe 
of wages, a fet of attendants, from whom his children might learn 
no harm. In the chapter on acquaintance are many jadicious obfer- 
vations.on the hurt done to children by the careffes, flattery, or im- 
proper interference of vifitors. ‘ Let no idle vifitor,’ fays the author, 
* no introfive injudicious friend, for one moment interfere, to leffen 
the authority neceflary for the purpofes of education.’ It is obferved, 
that this authority ought to be relaxed as the reafon of the pupil 
gets ftrength; and that morbers, who have had any great fhare in the 
education of boys, are apt to miftake the different feafons of indul- 
gence and control. Pp. 152. 
¢ A modern princefs, who had taken confiderable -pains in the 
education of her fon, made both herfelf and him ridiculous by her 
anxiety 
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anxiety upon his introduction into the world. She travelled about 


with him from place to place, to make him fee every thine worth 
feeing; but he was not to fir from her prefence; fhe could not 
bear to have him out of fight or bearing. In all companies he 
was chaperoned by his mother. Was he invited to a ball, the mutt 
be invited alfo, or he could not accept of the invitation ; he niuit 
go in the fame coach, and return in the fame coach with her. 
** I thould like extremely to dance another dance,” faid he one 
evening to his partner, ‘ but you fee 1 muft go; my mother is 
putting on her cloak.’” The tall young man called for fome 
negus, and had the glafs at his lips, when his mamma called out 
in a fhrill voice, through a vilta of heads, ** Eh! My fon no 
drink wine! My fon like milk and water!” The fon was at this 
time at years of difcretion.’ 

We pafs the chaprer on semper, in which there is nothing bat what 
js well worth attending to, to come to that on obedience. In this, Rowf- 
feau’s fyitem of neceflity is confidered, and a very proper medium 
ftruck out between the abfurdity of giving a child no commands at 
all, and the tyranny of giving them for the fake of the reftraint 
they produce. Nothing can be more juft than the tollowing obfer- 
vations : 

ps 177.—* A falfe idea of the pleafures of liberty mifled 
Roufleauy Children have not our abtira& ideas of the pleafures 
of liberty, they do not, until they have fuffered from ill-judged ree 
{traints, feel any flrong delire to cxercife what we call free will; 
liberty is, with them, the hberty of doing certain fpecitic things 
which they have found to be agreeable; liberty is not the general 
idea of pleafure, in doing whatever they writ to do. Rouffeau 
defires, that we /hould not let our pupil know that in doing our will he 
is obedient to use But why? Why fhould we not let a child know 
the truth? If we attempt to conceal it, we thould only get into 
endlefs abfurdities and difficulties. Lord Kames tells us, that he 
was acquainted with a couple, who in the education of their family 

urfued as much as poffible Roufleau’s plan. One evening, 
as the father was playing at chefs with a friend, one of his chil- 
dren, a boy of about four years old, took a piece from the board, 
and ran away to play with it. ‘The father, whofe principles would 
not permit him to affert his right to his own chefliman, began to 
bargain for his property with his fon. ‘* Harry,” faid he, * let 
us have back the man, and there’s an apple for you.” The ap- 

le was foon devoured, and the child returned to the chefs board, 
and kidnapped another cheffman. What this man’s ranfom might 
be we are not yet informed; but lord Kames tells us, that the 
father was obliged to fufpend his game at chefs till his fon was 
led away to bis fupper. Does it feem juft, that parents fhould be- 
come flaves to the liberties of their children? If one fet of beings 
or another fhould facrifice a portion of happinefs, furely, thofe 
who are the moft ufeful, and the moft capable of increafing the 
knowledge and the pleafures of life, have fome claim to a prefer- 
ence; and when the power is entirely in their own hands, it is moft 

robable that they will defend their own interefts. We fhall not, 
Fike many who have {poken of Rouffeau, fteal from him after hav- 
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ing abufed him; his remarks upon the abfurd and tyrannical re- 
ftraints which are continually impofed upon children by the folly 
of nurfes and fervants, or by the imprudent anxiety of parents 
and preceptors, are’ excellent ; whenever Rouffeau is in the righ, 
his eloquence is irrefiitible. 

‘ To determine what degree of obedience it is juft to require from 
children, we muft always confider what degree of reafon the 

offefs: whenever we can ufe reafon, we fhould never ufe force; it 
is only whilit children are too young to comprehend reafon, that 
we fhould expect from them implicit fubmiffion. The means 
which have been pointed out for teaching the Aadit of obedience, 
muft not be depended upon for teaching any thing more than the 
mere habit. When children begin to reafon, they do not ad 
merely from habit; they will not be obedient at this age, unlefs 
their underftanding is convinced that it is for their advantage to be 
fo. Wherever we can explain the reafons for any of our requefis, 
we fhould now attempt it; but whenever thefe cannot be fully ex- 
plained it is better not to give a partial explanation ; it will be bett 
to fay tleadily, ** You cannot underitand this now, you will 
perhaps underftand it fome time hence.’”? Whenever we tell 
children, that we forbid them to do fuch and fuch things for an 
particular reafon, we muft take care that the reafon affigned 1s 
adequate, and that it will in all cafes hold good. For inftance, if 
we forbid a boy to eat unripe fruit decaufe it qwill make him ill, and 
if afterwards the boy eat fome unripe goofeberries without feeling 
ill in confequence of his difobedience, he will doubt the truth of 
the perfon who prohibited unripe fruit ; he will rather truft his 
own partial experience than any affertions. The idea of Aurting bis 
bealth is a general idea, which he does not yet comprehend. It 18 
more prudent to keep him out of the way of unripe goofeberries, 
than to hazard at once his obedience and his integrity. We need 
not expatiate farther ; the inftance we have given may be readily 
applied to all cafes in which children have it in their power to 
difobey with immediate impunity, and, what is ftill more dangerous, 
with the certainty of obtaining immediate pleafure. The gra- 
tification of their fenfes, and the defire of bodily exercife, ought 
never to be unneceflarily reftrained. Our pupils fhould diftinctly 
perceive, that we wilh to make them happy, and every initance, 1n 
which they difcover that obedience has really made them happier, 
will be mere in our favour, than all the lectures we could preach. 
From the pat they will judge of the future; children, who have 
for many years experienced, that their parents have exacted obe- 
dience only to fuch commands as proved to be ultimately wife and 
beneficial, will furely be difpofed from habit, from gratitude, and 
yet more from prudence, to confult their parents in ail the material 
actions of their lives. 

* We may obferve that the fpirit of contradiction, which fome- 
times breaks out in young people the moment they are able to act 
for themielves, arifes: frequently from flight caufes in their early 
education. Children, who have experienced, that fubmiffion to 
the will of others has conftantly made them unhappy, will ein 
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farily, by reafoning inverfely, imagine, that felicity confifts in 
following their own free will. 

‘ The french poet Boileau was made very unhappy by neglect 
an@ reiiraint during his education; when he grew up, he never 
would agree with thofe who talked to him of the pleafures of 
childhood. ‘* Peut’ on,” difoit ce poéte amoureux dé l’indé- 
pendance, * ne pas regarder comme un grand malheur le chagrin 
continuel et particuher 4 cet age de ne jamais faire fa vo- 
lonte?”” It was in vain, continues his biographer, to boat to 
him of the advantages of this happy confiraint, which faves youth 
from fo many follies. ‘* What fignifies our knowing the valve 
of our chains when we have fhaken them off, if we feel nothing 
but their weight whilft we wear them?” the galled poet ufed to 
reply. Nor did Boileau enjoy his freedom, though he thought 
with fuch horror of his flavery. © He declared, that if he had it in 
his choice, either to be born again upon the hard condition of again 

oing through his childhood, or not to exift, he would rather not 
exift: but he was not happy during any period of his exiftence; he 
quarrelled with all the feafons of life ; **all feemed to him equally 
difagreeable ; youth, manhood, and old age, are each fubjed, 
he obferved, to impetuous paffions, to care, and to infirmities.” 
Hence we may conclude, that the feverity of his education had 
not fucceeded in teaching him to fubmit plilofophically to necef- 
fity, or yet in giving him much enjoyment from that /iderty 
which he fo much coveted. Thus it too often happens, that an 
imaginary value is fet upon the exercife of the free will by thofe, 
who during their childhood have fuffered under injudicious rettsic- 
tions. Sometimes the love of free will is fo uncontrollably ex- 
cited, even during childhood, that it breaks out, unfortunately, 
both for the pupils and the preceptors, in the formidable fhape of 
obttinacy.’ 

What is afterwards faid of obftinacy has great beauty. 

Pp. 190.—* An“ill cured obftinacy of temper, when it breaks 
out after young people are arrived at years of difcretion, is terrible. 
Thofe who attempt to conquer obitinacy in children by bodily 
pain, or by fevere punifhments of any kind, often appear to fuc- 
ceed, and to have entirely eradicated, when they have mercly 
fuppreffed the difeafe for a time.. As foon as the child that is in- 
timidated by force or fear is relieved from reftraint, he will refume 
his former habits: he may change the mode of fhewing it, but 
the difpofiticn will continue the Eee It will appear in various 
parts of the conduct, as the limbs of the giant appeared unex- 
pectedly at different periods, and im different parts of the Caftle of 
Otranto.’ 

We fhall refume this important work the firft opportunity; in the 
mean time we may remark, that the manner in which it is executed 
fhows great folidity of judgment, as well as ha attention to the 
a€tual habits and language of children. To form a fyftem in which 
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there is no room for criticifm, is not to be expected, but we have 
not feen a fyftem, in which there is fo little obje€tionable, and we 
cannot but feel, as we go along, a ftrong predilection in favour of a 


mode of education, which has produced the author of fiwha ris 
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POLITICS, 


Art. x1x. Dr. Gillies’s Arifforle’s Ethics and Politics, 
[Concluded from p. 483.] 


Tue Politics of Ariftosle are, ungaeftionably, one of the fineft writ. 
ings of antiquity. In folid fenfe, and mature judgment, they furpafs 
even thofe ot the dizvine Plato; although they cede in beauty of diétion, 
and elegance of compofition. Every englifh reader is therefore greatly 
indebted to Dr. Gillies, for prefenting him with a verfion of what few 
would think of reading in the original ; and which would indeed require 
& more confummate knowledge of the greek language, than falls to the 
general clafs of modern fcholars. In this work we fee, as in a contraéted 
picture, the fum of the wifdom of Greece in it’s belt days ; and have it 
in our power, to compare it’s theories of government with thofe of 
latter times; to vhich we fear the compariion will not always be fa- 
vourable, 


This work of Ariftotle is divided into age books ; the fummary of . 


each of which we {hall give in the words of 
tain a neat analyiis of the contents. 

* Book i, Naiure and end of a commonwealth. Analyfis thereof. 
Monarchy the firt form of government. Domefticeconomy. Slavery. 
Accumulation of ftock. Riches, real and artificial, Commerce, 
Money. Manufactures. Monopolies. Women, Children. Slaves. 
Connection between domeftic and political economy,’—P. 17. ° * Book 
ii. Plato’s republic. Community of wives, children, and goods. Na- 
tureand necetiiry of feparate property. Plato’s books of laws examined. 
Schemes for equalizing property. ‘Lheirtutiliry. Hippodamus, His 
ideal republic. Arguments in favour of political innovation. Stronger 
arguinents againft ir. The Spartan government. ‘The Cretan. The 
Carthaginian. The Athenian, Zaleucus. Charondas. Philolaus. 
Diocles. Phaleas, Pittacus, Androgamas—Pr.'73. ‘ Book iii. 
Citizens How conftituted, Virtues of the man and of the citizen. 
Their difference. Different forms of government. Their diftinétive 
characters, Pretenfions ef democracy, Of oligarchy. Monarchy. 
Its five kinds—arraigned—defended.’—p. 165. ‘ Book iv. Different 
views of national happinefs. Faireftimate thereof. ‘The beft common- 
wealth, Extent and nature of its territory. Commerce, Naval 
power. Climate. Conttituent members. Health. Marriage. Chil- 
dren.’—P. 215. * Book vy. Education. Its different branches, How 
far to be cultivated. Grammar. Drawing. Gymnatftic. Mufic. 
Exercifes adapted to difftrent ages. Donbts concerning mufic. its 
differentkinds. Purgation of the paffions.’—P. 253. ‘ Book vi. Go- 
vernments, Their claflification. Democracy. Its four kinds, Con- 
ftitutions—one thing by law, another in faét. Materials refpeclively 
fiued for different governments. Mixed governments. ‘Tefts of good 
government. How governments may be meliorated., Sleights by which 
the nobles deceive the peuple, and the people, the nobles. Analyfis of 
the fovereignty. Contlitution of its Fifrent branches, agreeably to 


is tranilator ; as they con- 


the difer-or {pirit of different. governments,’—P. 279. ‘ Book vi- 
Cautes of feditions. Infolence and rapacity of men in power. Secret 
combination of obfenre fations, &c. “Particular caufes in each form 


of goverument refpeclively. How governments are to be — 
y 
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By ftrengthening the middle ranks, &c. Of laws relative to democracy, 
oligarchy, monarchy, and tyranny.’—p. 333. § Book viii, Of repub- 
lics of hafbandmen. Of manufacturers and merchants. Imperfections 
of democracy. Oligarchy. Military and naval force. Branches of 
executive magiftracy. Magiftrates for protecting commerce and con- 
tracts. Of police. Of revenue. Courts of record. Controllers of 
public accounts. Different orders of priefts. Superintendants of edus 
cation and morals.’—P. 401. 

‘To each of thefe books the tranflator has prefixed an introduétion 5 
and thefe introductions, with an appendix of 32 pages, giving an ac- 
count of the republic of St. Marino, compofe more than one fourth of 
the volume. They are, however, well worth the reading by thofe, who 
would be politicians; and contain a great deal of ufeful matter. The 
Lockitts are rafhly handled; and, we think, unjuftly: but we mean not 
to enter into controverly, on a fubjeét that has been fo often canvaffed 
by the firit geniufes of the age. Dr. G. appears to us to have, in fome 
degree, changed his political creed ; with full conviction, we doubt nor, 
Of the books of Ariftotle’s Politics, the #xtb, commonly peblifhed as the 
JSaurth, is the molt intereiting ; as it treats on the various kinds of go 
vernment, &c. From this book we have fele¢ted chap. xt as @ 
{pecimen :— 

Pp. 296.—* We proceed now to inveftigate what is practically the 
beft fort of commonwealth : not fuch a commonwealth as requires for 
its conftruction any extraordinary combination of virtues and talents, 
embellifhed by an accumulation of external advantages : the union of alf 
which ought to form the object rather of our prayers, than of our 
hopes ; but fuch a commonwea!th as is adapted to the ordinary condition 
ot fociety, and of which moft men aré qualified to be members. ‘The 
ariftacracies which we formerly defcribed, are either too refined for the 
coarfenefs of practice,or approach fo nearly to what we have called a 
republic, that they may be examined by the fame principles, and efti- 
mated. by the fame ftandard; and, indeed, the maxims which we for- 
merly eftablifhed in our treatife of ethics, will enable us to appreciate 
the practical value of all governments whatever. The beft and happiett 
lite, we proved in that treatife, to be a life of virtue, unobftructed in its 
exertions by external inypediments ; and virtue itfelf, we proved by an 
accurate and fullanalyfis, toconfift in mediocrity, What the beft kind 
of life, therefore, is to an individual, the belt government is to a ftate 5 
for the government I mar: (as above fpecified, not the government con- 
ftituted by law, but the government exifling in faét) is the life of the 
ftate. The pertection, therefore, of this political and incorporated life, 
rnuft be found: within the fame limits or boundaries which comprehend 
that condition of external circumftances, and that inward frame of mind, 
oe the happinefs of thofe individuals of whom communities 
are compoled. 

* With regard to external circumftances, communities are compofed 
of three clafles of men: men encumbered by wealth, men oppreffed by 
poverty, and men enjoying a happy mediocrity of fortune. Excefs of 
wealth, like fuperiority in ttrength or in beauty, difdains the dictates of 
propriety, and fpurns the authority of reafon: extreme poverty, like 
weaknefs and deformity, fours the temper, and debafes the charatter. 
‘Fhe former excefles produce infolence: the latter engender bafenefs : 


and thefe, together, form the ordinary fources of all human i a ; 
the 
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the one fpreading into every fpecies of audacious guilt, the other finking 
into every kind of cowardly fraud and mean mifchief. Under creat 
inequality of external circumflances, a city therefore muft be filled, not 
with men, but with defpots and flaves, of thofe unfit for exercifing leoal 
authority, and thofe unfit for yielding liberal obedience ; while friend- 
fhip, the bond of focial Jife, is broken, deftroyed, or corrupted into con. 
tempt on the one fide, and into envy on the other. Acertain mediocrity 
is neceflary to equality, equality to friendlinefs, and friendlinefs to fecu- 
rity. Underall governments, the happinefs of thofe men is moft fectre, 
whofe condition is above committing, and below provoking, an injury. 
Therefore Phocylides faid, and prayed, 


‘© How happy is the middle walk of life, 
«© O! may it be my portion in the ftate !”” 
It is plain, therefore, that the beft commonwealth is that in which mid. 
dling men moit abound ; and prove, if not. more powerful than both, 
at leait, fuperior to either of the extremes. When this does not take 
place, the commonwealth neceflarily degenerates either into oligarchy, 
or into democracy; both which forms of government are much more 
likely than a republic, abounding in the middle ranks, to fall under the 
tyranny of one man; as fhall be explained more clearly hereafter, in 
treating the fubject of political revolutions, “Such a republic is not 
only lefs liable to be fubverted: it fubfiiis unagitated by fedition: the 
great intermediate mafs reftraining the activity of the. two holtile ex- 
tremes; for this reaion, democracies are found to be more durable than 
oligarchies, becau’e in the former, the middling clafs is more numerous 
than in the latter; and large communities enjoy more tranquillity than 
{mall ones, which, from the paucity of their members, have few citizens 
of an intermediate condition between riches and poverty. — It is this in- 
termediate clafs, however, that alone balances and keeps fteady the 
veflel of the republic ; when this clafs is deflroyed or removed, an out- 
rageous democracy takes place, which is fpeedily overwhelined in its 
own fury, 

« The beft legiflators have, in point of rank and fortune, been men 
of an ordinary level. As to himfelf, Solon attefts this in his poetry. 
The fame is to be faid of Charondas, and of almoit ail others. | Lycur- 
gus was not the king, but the iegiflator of Sparta. A republic founded 
on the falutary principles of mediocrity and juft equality, is, indeed, a 
rare phenomenon. Of all thofe invefted with power, one man alone, 
as far as hiftory informs us, could be prevailed on to eftablifh fuch a 
political arrangement: moft other leaders, whether of the nobles, or of 
the people, never contenting themfelves with equality, bus always afpir- 
ing to fupericr.y, and alternately abufing their advantages for giving 
an undue preponderancy to their refpective fa@tions. In this fatal am- 
bition they have been encouraged and confirmed by the leading {tates 
of Greece, » hich have always been folicitous to mould every neighbour- 
ing republic atter their own model. Blinded by paffion, contending 

rties have been unable, or unwilling, to perceive any thing between 
the miferable alternative of commanding with infolence, or obeying 
with fervility ; and fubfantial happinefs has therefore been almcft con- 
ftantly facrificed to filly pride. Having thus examined what 1s prac- 
tically the beit commonwealth, it will be eafy to appreciate the merit 


of ali others, by their degrces of approximation to this model of perfec 
t10D ; 
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‘. n; a model, which the lepiflator ought always to keep In view under 
ery condition of fociety, but which the wide variety of materials, an 
which he has to operate, will enable him to imitate under ditt rent cite 


cumlitanes ‘Sw ith more or i lefs exact: efs ’ and more or lels f2 cil V. 


We will conclude, by giving another {pec imen of a different kind ; 


which may be entertaining to another {pecies of readers. Itischap, v; 

of book vy, in which the ftaetrite inquires how far mage ought to 
2 

m ile a Par«t oi political eauc ition. v 


p.259.‘inatormer chapter,’ ({ays he) *fome difficulties occurred ree 


fpeeting mutic, and fome doubts were ftarted concerning its power and tts 
5 j 


nd. Is it merely a foothing recreation, like the two care killing powers of 
pand wine ? Thas they are charac t ‘rifed by FE ucipides ; . oad} it mutt 
be acknowledged, that, by many, matic, fleep, and wine, are arranged 


ai 


in the fame clats, a ry ufed tor the fame purpoie 3 to which, dancing, 
alf 1» is | ae fome t] 1OUs vhe to contribute. Oris mufic not mere ly a recre- 
anve paitime, but an etfential branch of discipline, capable of moulding 
and fathioning the mind, net lefs than tthe gvmnattic moulds and fathions 
the body ? Or is the efhcacy of this noble art limited by neither of thefe 
ufes, and mufie to be regarded neither as a recreation from pait labours, 
nora preparation for future exertions, but as an enjoyment complete 
and perfect in itfelf, analogous to the pleafure effential to moral and 
intellectual energtes, which, forming the perfe ction of man, are defir- 
able on their own account, indepe ndently of any thing that h 1as preceded, 
or of any thing that is to follow them? 

* That muiic, confidered as a braach of education, is not merely for 
recreation or {port, is deducible from this, that every effort of attention, 
and therefore the learning of mufic, is, in children, attended rather with 
pain than pleafure. It is equally evident, that, children are not ia- 

itructed in mufic as the agreeable employment of their liberal leifure ; 

for fuch pertect enjoyments could not be re ‘ithed by their linpe riect 
faculties. nor the moft complete fruits of life gathered from their crude 
immaturity. But, perhaps, children are cana mufic that it may con- 
tribute in their riper years to their recreation, their improv: ement, or 
their enjoyment. Yet thefe purpofes may be better attained without 
Jexrning the art, or ever touching the lyre. ‘The perfian and mediaa 
kings attain then completely, when they enjoy the correct execution of 
the beft mufical performers ; the lacedainonians, without learning 
mufic, boat that they can re adily difiinguith between manly and effe- 
Ininate airs; between ao dies that contribute to moral difcipline, and 
thole that visteneie the mind, or dit iipate themieives inempty found. ‘Ve 
difinguith and relith good vittuals, is it neceflary to be a cook? Which 
of the poets ever intr. rduc ed Jupiter finging and h tarping ? Such occu- 
pations are univerially afcribed to inferior divinities ond among men, 
we know that they belon; g to mercenary practition ‘Ts, whole undivided 
application to mufic has given them great proficiency in this art, but 
has debafed their fouls, and narrowed their facultie ; whereas, by truly 
liberal and ingenious minds, mufic is feldomn confidered asa ferious en- 
gagement, and ts rarely prattifed, but as a recreative pallime, or a na- 
tural expanfion of jovial merriment. Such are the doubts attending the 
uccurate arrangement and proper ufe of mufic ; and fuch the difficulties 
in afcertaining the place which this agreeable art ought to hold, and 
the tunétion which it is calculated to perform, in the important (yftem of 
political difcipline. 
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* Yet let it be confidered whether this refined art, though it cannot 
be accurately and exclufively referred to any one of the ends above foe. 
cified, may not in fome meafure comprehend them all. Play is wa 
duced for the fake of recreation ; and affords no {mall degree of plea. 
fure, merely as a repofe from the pain of labour, of which it is the 
natural remedy. But the liberal exercife of our beft energies is {weer- 
ened by pleafure as well as ennobled by dignity; for happinefs, which 
confifts in this exercife, certainly includes both thefe elements. Now 
mutic, whether fimple, or accompanied by poetry, is acknowledged 
and felt to be one of the moft delightful of pleafures ; wherefore Mufeus 
fays, 

«* Of human joys, the fweeteft is to fing.” 

On this account, its power is fummoned to gladden our feftivities, to 
brighten and exalt the enjoyments of peace and profperity. Our chil- 
dren, therefore, ought to be inftru¢ted in mufic, becaufe every innocent 
pleafure is not only ufeful as a falutary and feafonable recreation, but 
defirable in itfelf as one of the beft enjoyments of life. But as the lives 
of moft men are a continual variation of toil and repofe, they are apt to 
confound the light and temporary pleafure of recreation, with thofe 
more permanent and more ferious joys, which conftitute the perfection 
of human happinefs ; efpecially fince there is this refemblance between 
them, that neither of them have reference to futuritv, our nobleft and 
mott delightful energies terminating in themfelves, and our lighteft and 
mott frivolous paflimes, being the medicine of paf labours, and relative 
to nothing thar is future. 

* Yet it is worthy of confideration, whether recreation and enjoy- 
ment be not both of them, in this cafe, mere acceflaries ; and whether 
mufic, if properly directed, may not effect a more important pérpofe, 

romote moral improvement, refine the fentiments, and exalt the cha- 
rater, Mufic will be acknowledged to have this tendency, fkould it 
appear capable of affecting the paflions, and changing the manners ; and 
that it really does this, manifeitly appears {rom various examples, and 
particularly from the melodies of Olympus, which cannot be liftened to 
without infpiring enthufiafm, which is plaialy a moral affection. Ince- 

ndently of meafure or melody, even the fimple cries of nature, when 
faithfully imitated, powerfully excite our fympathy, and difpofe us to 
joy or to grief. Mutic is naturally pleafant, and. the main object of 
moral education is to teach us to be pleafed or offended as propriety 
requires, to love what is truly amiable, and to hate what is truly deteft- 
able. Nothing, therefore, is of more importance thao to learn this art, 
and by cuftom to confirm our approbation of thofe rhythmical fuccel- 
fiuns of melodious, founds, which are expreffive of decent and dignified 
manners, of manly and honourable actions. Ingenuous and well-dif- 
ciplined natures find in the varieties of melody and rhythm, ftriking 
refemblances of anger and meeknefs, of manlinefs and temperance, and of 
all fuch moral affections, as well as of their contraries. This is proved 
by the effect of mutfical performance; which, while we liften to it, 
changes the form and quality of the foul, meits it to teadernefs, or 
hardens it to fortitude ; and the habit of being thus powerfully affected 
by the refemblances of manners, is nearly related to that of being affected 
fill more powerfully by their realities ; fince, were we highly delighted 
with fockiag on a portrait, for no other reafon than its beautiful form, 
it would folloy of neceflity, tha: we fhould alfo be fill more delighted 

wit 
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with beholding its original, Of all the obiet?s of our fenfes, founds are 
the mot ftriking refemblances of manners. Vhe objects of our touch 
and of our taite have no moral refemblance whatever: and even in the 
objects of our fight, fhapes, and colours, the refemblance is faint and 
imperfect, becaufe calm and motionlets, aud rather a mere fign of man- 
ners than their natural imitation, fince manners can only be exhibited 
by actions, and therefore only reprefented by motions, by which alone 
actions are forcibly exprefled. Yet even the mere figns of manners are 
not to be rejected as things afglefs in education; and our youth ought, 
doubtlels, rather to contemplate the works of Polygnotus, and fuch 
artifts as fkillully employ thofe figns or marks, than fare on the un- 
meaning productions of Paufon. But if the mere figns be ufeful, how 
much more efficacious mutt be the refemblances. And fuch refeme 
blances evidently prevatl in the melodies; each of which having its dif- 
tinctive charatter, produces iis peculiar effect; fo that our affeGion 
changes with each change of the mafic ; and in hearing one melody we 
are agitated with quite diferent emotions from thole with which we 
were affected at hearing another. At the will of a ikilful compofer, 
the mind expands into joy, or contracts into grief; fome airs melt us 
into fofrnefs, while the dorian mode confirms our fortitude, and the 
phrygian infpires us with enthufiafin. ‘“Lhefe remarks have been well 
illuftrated by the writers on mufic, who take experience for their guide ; 
from which it appears that the efficacy of time, that is of rhythm or“ 
meafure, is not lefs than the cficacy of tune, that is of the modes and 
melodies. Some movements are brifk and lively, others grave and 
fedate ; fome vulgar, and expreflive of irregular patiions ; others liberal, 
and expreffive of well governed affections. bor mufic confifts in the 
kkilful eombination of time and tunc, from which its power appears 
manifeftly ; and, therefore, the propri¢ty of teaching ic to youth, efpe- 
cially as mufi¢ is naturally pleafant, and the attention of that early age 
is difacultly detained in any exercife or employment in which pleafure 
is not an ingredient. It appears alfo that there is an affinity between 
aneafures and melodies, and that both have a near relation to the foul ; 
from which fome have inferred that the foul is harmony, and others . 
that harmony is one of its eflential attributes.’ 

We fhould have liked to add the next chapter, on the fame fubje&. 
But we have other matter on hand, that demands immediate attenuon, 
and can therefore only repeat, that though the prefent work be lefs a 
tranflation of Ariftotle, than of Aritotle’s fentiments, it isa great accef- 
fion to our literary ftock of political knowledge; and fhould be on the 
fhelf of every fiatefman, The ityle of this werjom, although generally 
laboured, is not always correct; nor is the diction always of the pureit 
Rind. be 
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Arr. xx. Reports, with Plans, Sediions, & c. of the propofed Dry 
Tunnel, or Paffage, from Gravesend, in Kent, to Tilbury, in Fiffex ; 
demonflrating its Pra@icability and grea Lmportance to the two 
Counties, and to the Nation at large: alfo ona Canal from near 
Gravefend to Stroud. With jome mijccllazeous and prattical Obfer- 
vations. By R. Dodd, Engineer. Niuftrated with plates. 4to. 

28 pages. 3 plates. Price 5s. fewed. Taylor. 1798. 
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Tue idea of excavating a paflage for wageons, Carriages, ain 
foot paffengers, beneath the bed of the river Thames, appea ars at 
firit a gigantic project, and in the opinion of many will doubtless 
be coniidered as utterly impracticable. Modern improvements 
have however demonftrated, that fuch a fcheme is not only feafible, 
but has already been carried into execution, under circumflances 
equally forbidding, in this very tiland *. 

Mr. Dodd tells usin the pref ice, that he has been employed for 
any years in furveys ef canals, coal mines, harbours, and other 
fimilar works, and that his mind, ever a¢tive, * has long been pon- 
dering the thought of the ereat advantage it would be to com- 
merce, if an eafy communication could be effected between places 
where nature has planted a barrier apparently infurmountable.’ 

He candidly conteffies, that the late happy adoption of iron 
bridges, particularly the fpecimen achieved in the north by an 
individual, obviates many.of the objections, to which bridges ot 
ftone are hable; yet he is unwilling to yield the exertions of art, 
as no further available: 

On the contrary, there are thany fituations, where communica- 
tions of.that kind are unattainable ; fuch for initance, as the 
potition of the towns of North and South Shields, where the 
author feems firit to have conceived the idea of making * a fubter- 
raneous,’ or * fubaqueous’ patlage, to accomplith this purpofe. 

In the courte of -his ¢ profeitional travelling,’ he obterved the 
want of a grand uninterrupted line of communication in the fouth- 
eal part ot the kingdom, which would be eafily obtained, if the 
river Thames coul | be conveniently pafled. The application of 
his *§ fubaque ous’ communication between Gravefend and ‘Tilbury 
of courfe occurred on this occaign, and gave rife-to the preient 
work. ' 

The nature ard advantages of this undertaking will be bef 
underftood from the acdrefs to the nobility, gentry, &c. of Effex 
and aera part of which we thall here prefent to our readers. 

P. The great and much-extended feale of our Hoating 
traffic on i the river Thames forbids the potlbility of a permanent 
bridge being here confiructed overit, from ong county to the other ; 
but this projected paffage gives no obitruciion to the commerce oD 
the river: and notwithitandi: ne however novel the idea may appear 

to fome, it 1s both practicable, ~aud pregnant with utility. Bur, as 
the practice of making pailages, tunnels, or drifts under rivers, fol 
the purpofes of commerce, is probably unknown to many in this 
part of the kingdom, it may be proper to mention fome places 


— 


¢* As to the practicability of its execution, it cannot admit a 
doubt, if we adoptthe old adage, that what has been done, may 
he done lech, ‘I have alre dv mentioned that excav vations or 
palag res are made under the feaat Whitehaven for upwards of one 

nile in lens eth, and ona much lareer feale than neceffary for this 
propo i tunnel ; add to thefe, thote P: er under. the rivers Wear 
and ry yar, 23 3 idopted i by the coal miners for the purpofe of pailing 
coal from one ddte of the river to the other,’—=P age 15. 


where 
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where they are already conftru&ed ; viz. at the coal works under 
the rivers Tyne and Wear; and at Whit haven, under the very 
ocean: thefe excavations are at prefent occupied with horfes and 
carriages pailing with coal, the ftream running over head. 

‘ From an actual furvey | made in thee irly part of this year, 
it is intended to make atunnel at the mouth of the river Tyne, 
near the fea, to aniwer all the pur; oies of a bridge, tor horfe, foot, 
and carriage paflenyers, thus giving facility to the land commerce 
between the two counties of Noi thumb verland and Durham, faving 
a circuit of eighteen miles, by avoiding the bridges at Newcaltle, 
as wellas preventtng other numerous inconveniences. 

‘ The meafure now projected, will fave the necefiity of pating 
by London bridge, and thereby a circuit of near atty niles, inde- 
pendent of its giving ample opportunity for various eftablithments, 
and agricultural improve ement; and I think it would argue an 
apathy not to be expected in the inhabitants of thefe’ two great 
counties, not to purfuc the important benefits to be obtained trom 
this fcheme, fo reciprocally advantageous to each county: cer- 
tainly any neglect mutt call loudly tor cenfure; for where two 
counties of fuch magnitude-can be joined at fo imall an expentfe, 
it ought not to be omitted, as it will add to their commerce, popu- 
lation, and convenience. 

Probably the hand of Nature never formed a better fituation 
for this purpofe, than at or near Graveiend, on the river Thames, 
from’ the eligibility of the fhores on both fides the river, and the 
apparent rock of chalk to pais through. I fllould recommend the 
form of this paffage or tunnel to be cylindrical, wholly made with 
key-ftones; theretore the greater the preflure, the ftronger will be 
the work; having a diameter of fixteen feet in the clear, which 

wil be a fuflicient width for foot, horfe, and carriage paflengers ; 

be illuminated with lamps, and a fieam engine to draw its drainage 

waier, if neceflary. U /pon this fcale, 1 th: ll give a general eiti- 
mate from ocular obfervations. 

‘ I conceive that nine hundred yards of tunnelling will be fuf- 
ficient for patiug under the bed of the river, and keeping cach of 
its extremes at a proper diftance from the banks; at what depth 
it mult pafs underthe bed of the river, can only be determined by 
our borings hereafter, made in an actual furvey, to determine its 
ftyata, &c. And although mathematical precifion is not to be 
looked for in this preliminary report, I confefs myfelf ferioufly 
and perhaps interefiedly impreffed with a defire, that this ftarement 
lay not differ materi: lly from the one that may arife from a more 
myn ute furvey. Thus influenced, 1 belicve my prefent eflimates 
may be confidered as fuliy adequate ; but for the better informa- 
tion of gentlemen who wifhed me to draw up this report, I men- 
tion the fact, that fome of the moft contidcrable tunnels in this 
kingdom, ona icale of 19 feet by 17 (whichis larger than the one 
at prefent recommended, ) have been executed at 127. per running 
yard; therefore the annexed eftimates mutt certainly be thought 
fufficient in point of expenfe for executing, as in them I have 
allowed the moit liberal prices ufually given in fuch undertakings. 
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* ESTIMATES, &c. &c. 
‘ To 900 yards running meafure of tunnelling, includ- yy 
ing the excavation and vaulting with kcy-itones, at 
12/. per yard : - - 10,800 
‘ To relaying the bottom with new-made ground, goo run- 
ning yards, at 1/. per yard : . - goo 
¢ To fixing lamps and lamp-irons through the tunnel, toll- 
collectors’ rooms, gates, &c. at each end - - 400 


* To making good entrance roads at each endofthe tunnel 160 
« To a tieam engine, pipes, &c. if found neceflary to draw 





off the drainage water - : : 1,780 

¢ To neceflary machinery during the execution > 500 
* To 10 per cent. on the whole tor contingencies 4 1,455 
£-155995 

nsenscihatitptade 


¢ A fum too fmall, to be brought into contraft with the magnitude 
and ufefulnefs of the pailage or tunnel; for whether we confder 
it as a great national improvement, or a local one to the two coun- 
ties, or forming a military pats of the firtt confequence in this part 
of the kingdom, for armies, &c. to pafs through, its importance 
claims the greateit attention.’ 

We are told that this novel plan, if fet about with energy, may 
be completed in twelve months; and. when it is coniidered that 
the barges, mooring anchors, hawfers, &c. now fiationed at 
Gravefend for the convcyance of the troops in cafe of an inva- 
fion, are fuppofed to have coit government near sooo]. and that 
the wages of the perfons iiationec there amount to 3000]. annually, 
it would afiuredly occahon a great faving, independent of the 
advantages ariling trom an eafy communication between the: two 
countics. 

Under the head of * additional improvement,’ Mr. Dodd bas 
fuggefied the idea of a canal trom near Gravefend on the Thames, 
tothe neighbourhood of Stroud, on the Medway, thus forming 
an eafy junction between the two rivers, and avoiding the cir- 
cuitous paflage round the Nore. 

Among the other grand advantages refulting from this plan, 
would be the faving a troublefome, and fometimes dangerous navi- 
gation of forty-one miles, or in other words, the barges would 
have a fhort cut of fix, inttead of a long one of forty-feven miles, 
and veffels would pafs from Rochefter to London with certainty ia 
a fingle tide. 


Art. xx. Letters toa Merchant, on the Improvement of the Port of 
London; demonftrating its Pradicability without wet Docks, or any 
additional Burdens being laid on Shippine, and at a lefs Expenje of 
Time and Money ihan any other Plan propofed. By R. Dodd, Engineer. 
Svo. 18 pages. 1793. : 

Te former article exhibits a plan for a communication between 
the counties of Kent and Effex, by means of a dry tunnel beneath 
the bed of the river Thames. The prefent contains a fcheme for 

improving 
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improving the firft mercantile city in the kingdom, by extending it's 
port almoft as far as Weftminifter. Such are affuredly national 
obje&s, and in the language of Pope we may exclaim: 


‘ Thefe are imperial works, and worthy kings.’ 


After mentioning the enormous expenfe of building wet docks, 
and remarking on the contention between the merchants and cor- 
poration of London, Mr. D. unfolds his own plan in the manner 
following : 

p. 4.—* My idea is, that inthe room of adopting thofe docks, 
a variation be made in London bridge, which will admit of 
merchant veffels, fuch as ufvally navigate the pool (or larger if ne- 
ceflary,) to pafs under it; -this alteration in the bridge may be pro- 
duced with no ereat expenle, and accomplifhed within a fhorter 
period than the docks, without in the le “att preventing the pafling 
or re-pafling tl he preient bridge as ufual, until the more elevated and 

extended recommended arch is finifhed fit for fervi ice, which may 
be executed either with ftone or iron. A practi ical demonttration 
of the poffibility of ereéting fuch arches for the pailing of thips. &e. 
is exemplified in the erection of the bridge acrofs the river Wear, 
at Sunderland. 

‘ ‘This important improvement would unlock that great and exe 
tended part of the river Thames, fkirting part of the city from 
London to Blackfriars bridge, which will be one of the erandeft 
improvements the metropolis of this kingdom is capable of re- 
ceiving, for from each of thefe —— on either fide of the river, 
extenfive wharfs, quays, or warehoufes might be erected, for the 
facility of commerce, and peowntiien of the revenue.—Isis fpace 
would contain above double the number of fhips propofed to be held 
in the London docks, and be much nearer the aie of commerce, 
and the whole executed for lefs than one half of the time and ex- 
penfe eftimated for the execution of the docks, independent of its 
being done without pulling down houfes, or diftreding many of the 
induftrious inhabitants of this city, by depriving them “of their trade 
or calling, as well as add to the comfort, convenience, and mage 
nificeace of this great commercial city, with other advantages too 
numerous to be entered upon within the compafs of this letter. 
To obtain thofe valuable ends by fcientifie precifion, let our aims 
be guided by the improved arts of jife, and we cannot err. 

« Let us for a moment confider what thofe arts have done within 
half a century, or lefs, on that fmall fpot of the globe our own 
ifland. By the adoption of iteam, many of our beft feams of coal 
and other valuable ores are brought up from the depth of 135 fathom 
from under the farface of the earth, for the ule of man above 
ground, that, without fach a powerful agent, mutt for ever lie ufe- 
lefs and neglected. If we look at the method of fpinning invented 
by fir R. Arkw right, we find one individual with the greateft cer- 
tainty performing the labour of eighty; but in fhort, it is our 
boaft as iflanders, manufacturers, and farmers, that we have made 
great improvements in all the mechanic arts of life, from thofe of 
the mof minute and delicate nature, to the more rude and ruftic 


implements of agriculture. Forty years back to have mentioned 
Tt4 the 
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648 ENGINEERING. 


the cireumftance of carrying an iron bridge acrofs a riveron one 
extended ipan of 236 feet, which 1s now in eviffence, would ewe 
met with as little ‘credit by many, as the making of tunnels under 
rivers in the prefent day > Ww he Te bridges are una Be! if: fable. 


‘ The vartation o London bridge according to the general p plan 
1 had vt honour of fhowing you, confit: of one principal centre 


arch formed of iron, 100 feet from, high water line to the crown 
of the arch, Peep say a {pan of 30c feet. with two large fhore 
arches of eichty feet {pan, as near to the putment on each fh ore as 
advifable, for keeping deep water alongfide of the prefent below- 
bridge quays: through the principal centre arch, tliree fhips, inde- 
pendent of other craft, may pais at one period with the createft 
facility. By this plan, great part of the old bridge wiil fill 
remain; in fhort. there w ould be none of it removed. except the 
part that will obitruét the great centre, and the two fmaller thore 
arches: the remainder will have ftrength added to it, by its being 
turned into a permanent pier. On this pier of ruttic order, may 
be iprung the three dry itone arches, on each fide of the centre 
iron arch, each cradually lefieniag as they leave the centre, and 
approach the river banks. 

‘ From the confiderable heicht of this bridge above the prefent, 
it will be neceflary for further dry arches on each fhore, to prevent 
too agute an incline of plain in pailing the bridge; the hand of 
nature agreeably prefents us with mecca afiftance on the north fhore, 
trom the formation of Fith-ftrect hill, which would enable us to 
pafs from thence to its centre, on a perf feét horizontal line, if it 
were neceflary. ‘The communication between upper and lower 
Thames-treet will be kept uninterrupted, by means of a dry arch 
being Jeft open for that purpofe ; on the Borough fide or fouth thore, 
there will be allo a necefiity for dry arches to continue the pafiage 
from the bridge, with an agreeable dechivity. ‘The whole of thete 
dry arches and vaalungs need not be without their ufe for other 
purpoles as well as the bridge accommodation, as their extenfive 
ipace m:ght be converted into warehoufes for various purpofes. And 
as » | propofe the bridge to combine both ufefulnefs and national 

inceur, Hf it is ornamented by a fuperb cornice, decorated with 
cients &e. 1 will prefent one of the moft noble fpectacles of a 
bridge pafied over any river in the known world. For through 
its arch will be feen failing gallant fh ips, like the ancient gallies 
through the Erice of the great ‘Coiefies in the ile of Rhodes. On 


} ? *.e : 1P + 
a pedeital over the great centre arch might be placed a flatue of 


Neptune, the other accompanying pedestals bearing the flatues of 
briuih admirals and naval heroes, as jjanding over the element on 
which their fervices have been fo very conipicuous and honourable 
to the country.’ 

The advantages to be reaped from this fcheme, are pointed out 
in the following pafiage : 

p. 8.—* This part of the new-made pool will hold above 1000 
fail of veffels, with other craft, fuch us ufually frequent the preient 
pool, without i the leaft obitru¢ ting the nav igatio n of this part of 
the river. Here veflels may mocr alongfide the quays, or to 


delphins, without the ufual wear and tear “of anchors and — 
This 





Surr’s Gearge Barnwell. 649 


‘This upper pool, when completed according to the general plans 
I have advanced, would be the happy means of making London 
the firft feaport in the aniverfe, and probably the grand emporium 
of trade in Eu rope. By this plan, inftead of conveying commerce 
(as intended bv the plan of cocks) to Wapping, or the ifle of 
Dogs, it will be brought as it were to the back door of every 
citizen. Does the merchant want a depofit for his goods near the 
heart of the metropolis? It is impofiib le for him to be better ac- 
commodated than here. —Does the mariner want a place of fecurity 
to lay his veffel, fo that fhe may not come near the ground when 
burdened with a heavy load? here he may alfo be amply accom- 
modate i. 
‘ Have the imhabitants of Southwark juftly complained of 
lly removing: the principal part of commerce to the north 
fide ?—-by the ad yotion of docks on that fide? This will ob- 
obviate that caule of complaint, by ¢ iving them an equal par- 
ticipation of the trade with their fellow-citizens on the north fide, 
if they with to improve it; even the legal quay. holders and 
wharingers below bridge have no far t cauie tor complaint. if they 
have the candour to acknowledge this truth, that their prospies 
are inadequate to the trade of the port : why then not acopt others 
on a more extended icale, where moft proper, which is in ei river 
itielf, in the room of fending fhips into docks, and fubjeciing 
them to fo many inconveniences, of which I have been repeatedly 
zn eye-witnefs? Hull dock is certainly the beft we have in this 
country; but it muft be remembered, that was never adopted tll 
the Ty ‘r Hull was inadequate to contain the fhips trading to that 





po , which is by no means the cafe of London river. If a varia- 

tion ta es place i in the bridge I have propofed, with the other im- 

provements between the two bridges, J] conceive the whole of thefe 

improvements may be accomplifhed with lefs expenfe to the fhip- 

owners, than that me? by the plan of wet docks, &c.’ O. 
NOVELS. 


Art. xxii. George Barnwell. A Now /. By T.S. Surr. 3 vols. | 


1zmo. About 700 pages. Price ios. 6d. in boards. Symonds. 


1798 

s j > he . 

‘ Custom,’ fays the author of this production, in a prefatory 
advertilement, p. 5.—* has long eft vblifhed the right of dramatitts 


toa vrovertv in the plots and chara¢ters of novelifts; and recent 
inflances might be adduced of novels and romances, which were 
fcarcely fuffere: to be read, ere they were converted into dramas. 
The equal riot of the novelitt to fimilar trefpaffes upon dramatic 
ind cannot be contefled ; whether the exercife of that right, in the 
refent inflance, will be as favourably received by the public, their 
voice can alone determine.’ We confefs ourfelves among the num- 
ber of thofe, who, leaving the queflion of res, are inclined to doubt 
the judement of the writer, be he dramatift or novelift, who felecis, 
for the exercife of his powers, hacknied or popular fubjeés. To 
avoid a tame imitation, it is generally thought neceflary, in fuch 
circumftances, to deviate from the origina] flory : a little attention e 
the 
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650 POLITICS, 


the hiftory of the human mind, and of affociated ideas, might teach 
ws, that fach deviations, even though they fhould be improvements, 
ahd this ts {carcely to be expected, are repognant to the pre- occupied 
imacination of the reader. The previews arrangement of events, 
has. from habit, acqnired a confiftency, or kind of reality i in the mind; 
a fair comparifon isnot likely to be made by him, who feels his train 
of ideas thus forcibly diffevered. Neither can the author here avail 
himfelf of that mot powerful principle of the human mind, cariof; 
which eagerly follows the fafpenfion of events; the ca ttaftrophe is is 
already anticipated ; attention, of courfe, becomes languid. The 
dramatift has, in besa cafes, the advantage of the novelift, as wifible 
a eee are, all others, the moft liv ely; ; we are not difpleafed 
to toe per “teed on the fage, the heroes and heroines, who have in- 
terefted us in our clofets. “Amidit thefe difad: vantages, Mr. S. has, 
neverthelefs, contrived to excite in the reader fome intereft, by the 
mutricacy of his plot; yet, at the fame time, we are of opinion, 
that the fimplicity of the original ftory, from it’s greater conneétion 
and probability, produces on ithe mind a more powerful effeét. Mrs. 
Siddons’s performance of Milwood had, it feerns, fuggefted to the 
author the plan of his prefent produGion: even upon “this principle, 
the conception, we conceive, might have been more happily exe- 
ented. The yee of Milwood towards George Barnwell, as deli- 
mneated by Mr. S.., appears to wanta fuficient motive; the ezd fhe 
propofes to herfelf is obfeure, and feems to bear no proportion to 
the hazard of the means; efpecing which, as they not merely In- 
wolve the life of her lover, whofe profperity fhe propofes to hare, 
bat her own fafety, fhe is too little folicitous. Her wickednefs 1s 
wanton and difintercfted ; ; the methods fhe felecis, in effeGting her pur- 
pofes, alike unpromifing as atrocious. The wifdom and virtue of 
Georre Barnwell, in the mid@ of his frailty, is utterly incompatible 
with the folly of his conduét, and with the enormous crimes ane which 
he is plunged : his fecond interview with Milw ood mult have difco- 
wered to him her real chara@er; his continued blindnefs, in the glare 
of conviction, 1s too grofs : a violation of probability. ‘Truer to na- 
ture, as in the original Rory, would have been his gradual dereli¢tion 
of principle, and defe@ion from virtue. 

The character of Mental, the father of Milwood, at once a flaveto 
the weakelt and moft romantic fuperttitions, and the enlightened con- 
temner of prejudice, is not lefSincongruous. Mr. Lambton and his 
fitters, the chofen aciesihte res of Geo! ree Barnwell, on his firft intro- 
dafiion to London, ar e brouybt forward for no apparent purpofe. 
We think Mr. S. capable , With attention, of writing a better nov el. 
The modefty with which he {peaks of himfelf, in his “preface, and the 
parity of intention, which pervades his production, cannot fail to 
create an intereft in his favour. We would recommend to him, to 
aim, in future, ata ftyle lefs elaborate, and more correct. A. G. 
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POLITICs. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Ant. xx111. ‘Beate of the Country in the dutumn of 1798. 8vo. 33 
pages. Price is. Wright. i798. 


Tit 





Mathews on the Scarcity and Dearnefs of Cattle, ce. 684 


Tu1s pamphlet commences with a comparative eftimate of the 
conqueits of France, and this country. She has acquired the Auftrian 
Netherlands, extended her limits to the Alps and the Rhine, fubju- 
gated Holland and Switzerland, changed the face of Italy, reduced 
the pope to become a wanderer in foreign countries, compelled Spain 
to join her, ¢ defrauded and infulted America,’ ‘ corrupted Ruftia,’ 
‘ intimidated Vienna,’ and ‘ planted the tri-coloured flag on the 
caftle of Grand Cairo, as a previous ftep to the invafion and over- 
throw of every empire of the Eaft.’ | 

On the other hand, our foreign dominions have been extended, by 
the capture of Martinico, St. Lucia, Tobago, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Ceylon, and ‘ we have taken, burnt, and deftroyed 
more than fixty fhips of the line, and more than a hundred frigates.’ 

Notwithflanding this, it appears, we have only deitroyed « ong 
ARM OF JACOBINISM;’ and it feems to be the with of the author, 
that we fhould continue the war, until we lop off the other. 

In fhort, ‘ we have done our part,’ fays he, and * let them [our 
allies on the continent] even now do theirs, and rHE woRLD 18 
SAVED.” 


Art. xxiv. Remarks on the Canfe and Progrefs of the Scarcity and 
Dearne/i of Cattle, Swine, Cheefe, Se., Se; and of tle Articles Tal- 
low Canales, and Soup ; pointing out divers Modes for Remedy, and to 
prevent fu bh Calamity in future ; being the Rejult of great Experience, 
acquired by dealing at Fairs, and Markets, Sc., during the i. ft Thirty- 
Sew a Years. Humbly dedicated to the Prime Mini/ter of England, im 
Behalf of the Comunity at large, more or lefs intercfied therein; tos 
gether with Hints for the Confideration of Perfons having Landed Pros 
perty, and Deacers in Cattle. By J. Mathews. 8vo. 34 pages. 
Price 6s. Bath, Davis; London, Scarlett. 1798. 

Mr. Mathews, who appears to be a butcher at Bath, a€tuated by 
the fpirit of profefonal analogy, condoles with Mr. Pitt, in the dedi- 
cation, on the embarraffments he has had to encounter ‘ owing to 
great fullings off of income to the revenue, and, perhaps, greater 
outgoings, eccafoned by frarcity and dearne/s of cattle, &c.’ 

Atthe time this volume was written, a genera] complaint, relative 
to the high price of provifion, prevailed every where; and we are 
ftill anxious to Jearn the opinion of a man, of * thirty-feven years’ 
experience, ou this fubjeét. : 

One of his reafons appears excellent, although it is far from being 
adequate to the refolution of the queftion, viz. the pernicious cuftom 
of flaughtering ‘ young meat,’ particularly females. Another wilf 
have great weight with many perfons, the monopolization of fmall 
farms; but a third, arifing, doubtlefs, in the petty-rivalfhip of trade, 
will provoke afmile: ‘ the calamities, fo generally and feverely felt, 
which | have laboured herein to fet forth in their true colours, hoping 
for a peaceable remedy to be the refult, have been chiefly, if not folely, 
brought upon the community, by country butchers, that dwell not 
in London, carrying on, at one and the fame time, the different arts 
or bufineffes of farming, fuckling, and grazing!’ In fhort, Mn 
M., who lives in a town, wifhes nobody to deal with the butchers 


who live ia the country. 
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652 SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Let us now revert to fubje&s, refpe€ting which he is, doubtlefs 
more difinterefted: 

The rage, of late, has been to produce moft fat mutton, on the 
ra bone, forced On the public for good; whereas fach, without 
exception, turns out to be very bad fat mutton; a tough, grofs food 
for human bei ings.’ ane 

The lofs of old wether mutton is truly lamentable, fince, for cer- 
tain, it not only preferved health, but, in great meaiure, prolonged 
the lives of thofe, who had made too free with their conftitutions in 
their juvenile days, who were careful to keep in their parks fheep 
full aged, or to procure fuch mutton.’ S. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


\at. xxv. Ow the Syxtax of the Latin Verb: defigned for the Use of 
Students. By Samuel Seyer, m.a., of Corpus Chritti Coliege, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 339 pages. Price Ss. in boards. Briftol, Rudhall; 
London, Cadell and Davies. 17098. 

Consipearinc how long the latin language, after it ceafed to exift 
asa living tongue, continued to be the tole depofitory and organ of 
all the literature and fcience of Europe; confidering, too, how im- 
portant a part ithas always occupied in modern education, and what 
time and pains have been devoted to the fubjeét 3 it might have been 
expected, that, ere now, it’s principles w ould have been thoroughly 

inv veftigated, and it’s idioms completely afcertained; and that no 

doubt or difficulty could have occurred to the ftudent, which might 
not have been immediately removed by a reference to his dictionary 
or grammar. It might have been expeéied, t that the labours of Prif- 
cian, Sanétius, Scahger, Vofcius, and a whole hott of gi ammarians 
befides, employed on a language no longer flu‘tuating or unfixed, 
would have cifcovere! and arranged the true laws of it’s compofition, 
aud enabled us to write, if not with equal clegance and purity, at leatt 

-ith asm uch grammatical precilion, as Cicero or Virgil. a had 

either mafters or fcholars the leaft occafion to be convinced how far 

ihele iat expectations are from being realized, the infpection of any 
elementary book, and any page of modern latinity, mig ht always 
afford abundant proofs. 

No part of lata grammar is more deeply involved in perplexity 
and darknefs, than that on which Mr. S. here prefents the reader 
with his obfervations, namely, the fyntax of the verb; and from the 
frien of refearch, min vtenels + of examination, and accuracy of dil. 
tinction, which charaéte e prefent work, it cannot fail to ree 
commend elf as a ni ufeful and atceptable auxiliary to thoie, 
who are engaged either in_communicating or acquiying claffical 
knowledge. ‘Ihe author Las been pesticnlaey carefal to fu pport his 
opinions, by a copious vari ety of examples, pyptatuce which amply 
compenfates for the increafed fize of the volume, by the perfeét con- 
vidtion that it leaves on the reader’s mind. It has, indeed, often 
jurprized us to find the compilers of lexicons and grammars adducing 
a few folitary phrafes, or a particular form of expreflion, employed by 


fome one writer, as the ufage and idiom ef the latin tovgue. With 
b much 
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citms of Blair, or © the ledicrous and loathfome fingularities *” 
of Warburton’s ityle, iniead of bei ing quoted as ble: mithes, occupy a 
place in our grammars, as authorities for the guidance of foreigners 
and pofterity. It is no t for us, indeed, after this ls ipe cf years, to 
pronoance the language of any ancient erroneous j but the fingula- 
rity and rarity of expreflions may well authorize a fufpicion, that 
dan are not eligible objects of imitation. 

‘lo give our readers a more diftinét idea of the order, in which the 
fubje& is treated in the pretent Ahi mance, we fhall fubjoin a brief 
aud general view of it’s content T h > frit eighteen chapters are 
occupied about the fignification, conn tion, and dependance, uf the 
tenfes of the indicative, fubjunttive, and imperative moods. Each 
tenfe is difcuffed in a chapter by itfelf, it’s primary and exclufive 
meaning frit ftated and illattr rated, and afterwards the various fecond- 
ary and idiomatic fenfes, in which it occurs. The doétrine of an 
optative and potential mood, and of a future tenfe of the pohjneeiee, 
is fho'vn to exift no where but in the imaginations of fome gramma 
rians, Chapter the igth contains a lilt of various particles, difcriminat- 
ing the circumfances, in which they are followed by an indicative or 
fubjunctive mood ; a lift, the accuracy of which, but not the method, 
ds entitled to commendation. Next comes (c. 20, 21, 22,) a view af 
the aguisce Uon 3 and fyntax of the infinitive, with a lif of fuch words 
asadmit Ut, He, Gud, quin, or guod after them, or an accufative cafe, with 
the infinitive mood. ‘he four following chapters afford much curious 
difquiiition on gerunds, fupines, participles, and imperfonal verbs, 
concerning the nature and properties of wh ich the writers on gram- 
mar have contrived completely to puzzle both their readers and 
themfelves. ‘Lhe volume concludes with an acc unt of the kinds of 
verbs, and an ample catalogue of fuch as are uied in both an acuve 
and neuter fenfe. 

Of practical information the ftudent will, perhars, find alasger 
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tive, thatis, where it has no other igniiication than the indicative 
mood. 

‘Lhe following critico political paflage, itfelf a quotauon, we thall 
tranicribe, as it overs ces fome new Characters ou the grammatical 
flage. and as difeuffions of this fort, though often more noify and 
» miehty confequences in their dec!- 


verbote, have Ser Sete involved i 
pd . ' j . " ! i a 
fion, or been condu¢ted, with all due reverence to the manes of ine 


Scaligers be it fpoken, by perfonages of fo exalted rank, and diftin- 
guifhed confideration among mankind, | 
P.55.—* The parliament of England, in 1642,-in their, ** remon- 
ftrance touching the bufinefs of Jiu!l,” quote the coron ation oath, 
which, in Saha earlier period, ufed to be adminiftered to the king, 
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in which is the following claufe: Corcedisjufas leces €2 cen fretudine, 
effe tenendas? Et promiittis per te eas effe protegendas S ad honorem Dei 
corroborandas, quas wuleus elegerit, fecundum vires tuas? which thev 
interpret, that ‘* an obligation licth on the kings of this realm to 
pals fuch bills as are offered to them by both houfes of parliament..... 
In confcience, in refpect to the oath, that is or ought to be taken by 
the kings of this realm, at their coronation, as wel! to confirm, by’ 
their royal affent, fuch good laws as their people fall chufe, &e.” 
See Rufhworth, vol’ 4, p’ 580.—'To which the king replies; “© We 
cannot poffibly imagine the affertion that declaration makes can be 
deduced from the words or the matter of that oath. For, unlefs they 
have a power of declaring i&tin as well as law, fere elegerit fignifies 
bath chofen as well as will chufe ; and, that it fignifies fo here, befides 
the authority of the perpetual practice of all fucceeding ages (a better 
interpreter than their votes) is evident, by the reference it hath to 
cuftems, confuetudines quas vulgus elegerit: and could that be a cuftom 
which the people fhould chufe after this oath taken.” 

The author’s typographical innovation, as vol’ p’, does not pleafe 
our eye; ittoo forcibly reminds us of the numerous apoftrophes, that 
once disfigured our pages, but which a better tafie has now difcarded. 


Arr. xxvi. 4 Key to the claffical Pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
proper Names, in which the Words are accented and divided into Syilables 
exaédly as they ought to be pronounced; with references to Rules, which 
Soew the Analogy of Pronunciation. Towhich is added a complete Vocaq 
bulary of Scripture proper Names, divided into Syllables, and accented ac- 
cording to Rules drawn from Analogy and the beft Ufage. Concluding 
with Obfervatisns on the Greek and Latin Accent and Quantity, with 
Jfome probable Conjefures on the Method of freeing them from the Obfcurity 
and Confufion in which they are involved, both by Ancients and Moderns. 
By John Walker, Author of the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, 
&c. 8vo. 168 pages. Price ss. in boards. Robinfons. 1798. 


Beine relieved by this very copious ritle from the duty of an ana- 
lyfis, we fhall only obferve, that, in the accentuation of greek and Jatin 
proper names, the author has followed the beft authorities, and in that 
of fcripture words, the current ufage, us we believe, of the clergy; re- 
gulating the found of the vowels, and the divifion into fyllables, by the 
analogy of englifh pronunciation, according to the principles laid down 
in his Critica} Pronouncing Dictionary. As we are informed, that the 
work is intended for the-ule of « englifh fcholars, who, having only @ 
tinéture of claffical learning, are much ata lofs for a knowledge of this 
part of it;’ it is furely very proper, to accommodate them with a moce 
of pronunciation adapted to the genius of their native tongue: that this 
mode, however, deferves the appellation of clafical is not quite fo clear. 

The obfervations on greek and Jatin accent and quantity, which 
are calculated for another cla{s of readers, difcover, as might be expected. 
from Mr. Walker, much ingenuity; but what information do we de-, 
rive from them ?—~Nothing but an additional retimony of the hopelefs 
and impenetrable obfcurity, in which the fubject feems to be involved. 
Several objections might be urged againft his doétrine of the accents 4 
but not to enter on a difcuffion, where the ground becomes more flippery 


every itep we advance, we dhail conclude by obferving, that the cafe is 
| aa materially 


Butler’s Geographical and Biographical Exercifes.  6§§ 


materially diferent with regard to ancient guawtity, of the laws of which 
we are {till happily. 3 in poileilion, Of what effects it, even by itfelf 
and indeperient of all accompaniments, is capable w hen properly ap- 
pli ‘d, may be learned from a late entertaining treatife, entitled Metro. 
narifton* , of which we are rather furprifed thar Mr. W. has made 


ART. XXVII. Defer ription et Ufage des Glibes, pour les Ecoles, Se. 
Defcription and Use of | ime { G/ obes, for Schools aud Academies: to whichare 
added an elementary Treatise an tbr Cal endar, and a Table of ihe principal 
E poc As of ‘Chron: lo Sys Fic whole fk rving as an lutrodu Zion to Ge 0g TA DRY» 
Nac vigation, and Hi i/tory. By y 1. I. De fpiau, Ancient Profeilor of 

sathioshatles and natural phi ‘lofophy . §8vo. 200 pages. .Price 
2s. 6d. Dulau and Co. 1798. 


Tue fcience of geography, it is well known, has long been a fae 
vourite fudy in France ; ; and not only carriedto greater perfection there 
than in the other nations of Ex trope; but alfo confidered as more indife 
penfably neceffary in every courfe of education, In elementary treatifes 
proceeding from that country, we might therefore naturally expect am 
improved mode of geographical inftruction, fuperiour fimplicity of 
method, and perfpicuity of detail, We cannot, he owever, with jultice 
aflign to the prefent produ¢tion any pre-eminence in thefe refpects over 
Several of our own; though at the {ame time we would by no means ine 
finuate, that it 1s defective or obfcure. Onthe contrary, the execution 

appears to be laudable, and the author, who is probably an emigrant, 
will we hope find an adequate reward for his exertions in the fale of the 
work. We entirely agree with him, that geo,raphy, not founded ona 
knowledge of the globes, is noth ing bat a conft ufed mafs of words 
heaped togeth er without order or method. On perafing the chronolo- 
gical table, we could hardly refrai n from a finile, to find, that the oaly 
events deemed worthy of record, fince e, year 1788, were the appear- 
ance of a meteor in Gafcony, the a¢ of our parliaax ‘nt granting the 
free exercife of their religion to the roman catholics, the reception of 
the french refugees in Britain, the death of Lewis XVI, and the taking 
of the Cape of Good Hope by the enylith. 


AkT. XXVIIT. Geographical and Biographical Exercifes, defigned 
for the Ufe of young Ladies. By William Butler Teac her of 
Writing, Accounts, and Geography, in Ladtes Schools , and ia 
private Families. Price 33. Conder: 1798. 


Tats little publication confifts of outline maps of the globe and 
it’s four grand divifions, and aifo of E: gland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, nearly on the plan of thofe of Mr. l’Abbé Gaultier, with @ 
pamphlet explanatory of the literal and numerical references, 
Lhe maps are neatly : and correctly executed, and may anfwer very 
well for initiating young ladies into the rudiments of geography. 
The biographical exercifes are fo meagre, containing nothing but 
the names ofa few literary men, fubjoi ned to the counties of which 


they were natives, that they can be of little or no ufe, without the 


4 





* See Anal. Review, vol. xxv. p. 500. 
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656 SCHOOL BOOKS, 


liberal aid of an inftru@or, poffeffed of more extenfive and various 
information, than commonly falls to the fhare of a writing matter. 


AR?. XXIXx. The Young Ladies’ Nexv Guide to Arithmetic. RBeivo 


a Short and U ‘fe ful Seles ‘lion, containin gv not ~- the common and n 


ceffary Rules, but alfo the Application of ¢ » Rule, by ava retry of 
practical Quy ions, chicfy on dom eftic Mairi, ti age - auth ti 
Me thod of making out Bills of Parcels, Book-De?ts, Receipts, tc: 


Defigned particularly for the Uje of Ladies’ Schools aud privat 
Teachers. 8vo. 64 pages. Price 1s. 6d. half bound. Wallis. 
1798. 

A coop houfewife, and the britifh ladies we hope will long 
confinue to be diftinguifhed by that honourable appellation, may 
perhaps maintain her chara@er with only a {mattering of the eco- 
nomy of the kitchen, or the fabrication of pies and puddings, but 

can by no means difpenfe with a thorough knowledge of accounts 
The felection now before us is exprefs ly drawn up for the ule ot 
the female fex, among whom, from the perfpicuity of the rules, 
the appofitenefs of the pre attical 7 tions, and the variety of matter 
conne ‘ted with dometiic affairs, ‘it ts oeate r calculated,’ we ufethe 
wuthor’s words as we think them juft, ¢ for the attainment of this 
uleful accomplifiment, than any hitheito ee ° It is very 
neitly printed, and has one advantage over many fimilar publica- 
tions, t the languave is perfecily grammatical ad correct. 


ArT. XXX. g he Infant’ s Friend. Part I. A Spellin; aT Boa nok, By 





Mrs. Love; hild. T2mn0. Q2 pares. Price 8d. The Infant's 
friend. Part 2. Reading Leffons. By Mrs. bavers ild. s2mo. 
103 pages. Price IS. New wits i7o7-——f ‘ar, ine Le; ‘ons for 
ia AN»? meget . refolaed tuto - Elen; ents, for RY, Aff Rance of 
Parents and Teachers. By Mrs. “to echild. sr2mo. 56 pages. 
Price HC L. —_P arfin ‘2 Le Bes for elder Pupils: : refalved into their 


Elements, fi or the AN hance of Parents and Te achers. By Mrs. 

Lovechild. i2mo. 127 pages. 18 3d. Newbery. 1799 

Or this ferics of little volumes, for the ufe of our young friends, 
itis unneceffary for us to fay more, than to anonunce them in terms 
of general commendation, ‘and to refer to the fenfible prefaces, 
where ry rec pain te dnformation is given as to the - manner of ulineg 
them. * A creat love tor children,’ fays Mrs, L., ¢ and aflection tor 
fuch mothers as 1 fee attentive to their otsp ring, makes me earneil- 
ly with to ferve both.’ Sor thefe benevolent fervices many mo- 
thers, we doubt not, already contefs their ob ligations, and many 

children, yet too young toa ppree iate their value, will hereatter cor- 
dially exprefs the tribute ef acknow ledgment. 


ArT. xxxt. The Scholar's Spe lling Af; iflant: avberein the Words, Fc. are @r- 
ranged ox animproved Plan; oat ulated to familiarize the Art of Spelling 
aud otha ation, remove Di. ‘ul ties 5, and facilita’ e imp rovemetnt. £0F 
the Ufe of Schoa's and private Tuition. By Thomas Carpenter, Matter 
of the Ac ademy » Barking, Effex. Second edition, Svo. 120 


pages. Price 1s. in boards, Leeand Hartt. 


Tuis 








The Bather’s Companton. 657 


Tris fpelling affiffant on an improved plan, which is introduced 
by a pompous and not very correct preface, is nothing more or lefs 
than a collection of words arranged in clatles according to the num- 
ber of fyllables, accented and ditided, with the part of fpeech pre= 
fixed, andthe meaning fubjoined. It concludes with a lift of fyno- 
nimous words, in which we find the following placed together, 


bufine/s, trade, profefion,—crime, fault, Sc. A.C. 


Art. xxxi1. The Sparrow. 12m0. 200 pages. Price 2s, 
Newbery. 1798. 

Every effort, to imprefs on the minds of youth the principles of 
humanity, is praife-worthy. ‘The tale of the fparrow reminds us of 
a charming little ftory in one of the periodical papers (we believe 
the Adventurer) of the difafters of a bullfinch, to which the prefent 
appears to us much inferiour. Admitting that fd@ion is a proper 
vehicle for the inftruétion of children; or that leading them to be- 
lieve, that animals, like the human fpecies, can talk, reafon, and 
write, is the happieft method of awakening their fympathy, which 
is very doubtful ; furely too much jimplicity cannot, on fuch a fup- 
pofition, be obferved. Sparrows quoting the works of our poets, 
defcanting on fairy-tales, magic, and novel-writers, alluding to the 
trojan war, defcribing pifure/que views, and reafoning on ‘ the grand 
compofition of the univerfe,’ is a little abfard. The adventures of 
the {parrow, as in Keeper's Travels in fearch of his Matter, by the 
fame author, had better, perhaps, have been related in the third 
perion. 


Art. xxxitit. The Force of Example; or the Hiffory of Henry and Ca- 
roline: written fer the Infirudiion and Amiufement of young Perfont. 
Izmo. 159 pages. Price 2s. Newbery. 1797. 

A pleafing and inftru@ive hiftory, publifhed in a form fomewhat 
fuperiour to the generality of works of this defcription, 


Art. xxxiv. Tales of the Hermitage: written for the Inftruaion and 
Amufement of the rifing Generation. 12m0. Price 2s. Vernor and 
Hood. 1798. 
Tress tales are well calculated, to anfwer the purpofe of the 

fenfible and benevolent writer. A. Gs 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. xxxv. The Crimes of Democracy. 8v0o. 35 pages. Price 

is. Faulder. 1798. 

Tis is an attempt, to throw all the odium and all the guilt of 
the war on the enemy; a fubject, which the bilhop of Landaff 
feems to have avoided in his lait pamphlet, with as much care, as 
the anonymous author of this has ufed to embrace it. 


Art. xxxvi. he Bather’s Companicn ; or complete Art of Swimming. 
Shewing, by a Variety of pra@ical Rules, that a competent Knowledge 
VOL. XXVIIM¢ Us may 
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658 MISCELLANEOUS. 


may be obtained, with Facility and without Danger. Towhich is pre» 
fixed, fome Obfervatious refpecting its Influence on the Body. 18mo, 
24pages. Price 6d. Treppafs. 1797. 


We have formerly perufed a little french treatife on the fame fub- 
je&t: that however recommended mechanical and extrinfic affiftance, 
while this teaches the fwimmer to rely on his own boldnefs and 
dexterity alone. 

The rules are principally borrowed from the works of Dr. 
Franklin, who was perhaps the moft expert at this exercife of any 
man of his day. 


Art. xxxvit. 4 Letter to the Author of a Pamphlet entitled ** Remarks 
on the Purfuits of Literature, in a Letter to the Author; dated Cam- 
bridge, May 1, 17985” containing Obfervations on ‘* the Remarks,” 
by a Country Gentleman of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 
28 pages. Price 1s. Lee and Hurft. 1798. 


Tis country gentleman defends the author of the Purfuits of 
Literature in a very vague and flimfy manner: our opinion of that 


work, at leaft, has iutlered no alteration from the perufal of the 
pamphlet before us. 


Art. xxxviil. Aa Abridgment of Mr. Byrom’s univerfal Shart-hand, or 
the Way of writing Engl in the mift eafy, concife, regular, and 
beautiful Manner. Defigned for the Ufe of Schools, Small 8vo. 
Price 5s. About so pages and 34 plates. Lowndes. 1796. 


Te editor, Mr. Molineux, teacher of the mathematics at the free 
grammar fchool, Macclesfield, in a fenfible and very modeft adver- 
tifement ftates his reafons for abridging Mr. Byrom’s Treatife of 
Stenography: that work is become excee ingly fearce, is very expen- 
five, and abounds with collateral matter, fuch as remarks on the felec- 
tion of characters, account of various alterations and amendments, &c. 
+ which,’ fays the editor, * may, indeed, difplay his ingenuity, but 
will be found to be but little conducive to the improvement of the 

upil.’ In the pages before us, every thing ufeful is comprized, which 

r. Byrom’s very ingenious and valuable treatife contained ; the prin- 
ciples of the art are clearly ftated, and the examples are appropriate, 
The work is very neatly printed; contains eleven plates of en- 
graved fpecimens ; and feems, from it’s fimplicity, to be well adapted 
to the ufe of fchools, for which purpofe the editor tells us it was 
principally defigned. 


Arr. xxxtx. The Gentleman's Guide in Moncy Negociations, and 
Banker’s, Merchant's, and Tradefman’s Counting-Houfe Afifant. 
18mo. 36 pages. Price 1s. Low. 1797. 


Tw1s will prove an ufeful companion to thofe, for whofe affift- 
ance it is intended. 


Arr. xi. Hints to Frefomes. From a Member of the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge. 2d. Edit. White. 1797. 


Ix this edition, the author has been candid enough te attend te 
our ftrictures, (fee Analyt. Rev. vol. xxiv, p. 104) and has ac- 
cordingly expunged the objectionable paffage concerning. * oaths.’ 
. 4 LITERARY 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES. 


Art. 1. Tue Evecroray Society or Moras anv Rurat 
Economy at BuRGHAUSEN, IN BAVARIA, 


Has propofed the following queftion for the year 1799, for a prize 
of 10 duc. [£4 10s]. 

What is the moft certain and leaft expenfive mode of defiroying the 
aveevil in corn (curculio frumentarius Lin.) ? 

The anfwers, written in the german language, mutt be fent in the 
ufual manner before the end of feptember. 


Art. 11. Stockholm. Kongl. Vetenfkaps nya Handlyngar, Sc. New 
Tranfactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences. For 1797. 
Part I—III. to. 


In part I of this volume we have a continuation of D. Melan- 
derhielm’s hiftory of fcience. A fketch of a geometrical effay on 
the motion of fuch bodies as are moved to or from a given point 
in the inverfe duplicate ratio of their diftance from fach point, by 
J. Svanberg. And fome eflays on different fubjeéts of natural 
hiftory. 

In part II, Experiments with the pietra fungaia, and an analyfis 
of it, by F. A. Gadd. Ferber firft defcribed this foffil, which is 
found at Naples, Rome, and Florence; and which, if kept in a 
cellar, and wetted with water, produces a number of edible mufh- 
rooms. According to Mr. G. 100 parts contain 45 or 46 of filiceous 
earth, 23 of argillaceous, 7 of calcareous, and 20 of calx of iron, 
with a little magnefia, and vegetable alkali. On the art of hardening 
copper, by P. J. Hielm. As copper was unqueftionably in ufe be- 
fore iron, and ancient copper weapons of great hardnefs have been 
found, the manner in which this metal was hardened has become 2 
fubjeé&t of inquiry. Mongez and Dize have fuppofed, that tin was 
employed for the purpofe; and this feems to be confirmed by Mr. H., 
who has analyzed an old hard copper fword-blade, and found it te 
confift of 83% parts of copper and 16} of tin. Mr. H. likewife 
made knife-blades of a fimilar compofition, which he found to ,re- 
femble the ancient fpecimen in hardnefs and colour. Remarks on the 
ftrength of the walls of fortifications, by A. Sjoberg. This is con- 
tinued in part II]. Farther inveftigation of the black ftone of 
Ytterby, and the peculiar earth found in it, by A. G. Ekeberg. 
Mr. E. has purfued the experiments of Gadolin on this foffil, in 100 
parts of which he finds 47% of a peculiar earth, diftinguifhable from 
all the known kinds. To this he gives the name of yt/rica, ytter 
earth, and to the ftone that of ytter ftone. : 

In the third part we have farther obfervations on lichens, and their 
ufe in dyeing. 
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650 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Art. 11. Zurich. Adenmiffige Gefchichte der Waldenfer, &c. 
Hiftory of the Waldenfes, their Fate and Perfecutions within the 
laft two hundred and fifty Years in general, and their Reception 
and Settlement in the Duchy of Wirtemberg in particular ; from 
authentic Documents. By Fr. C. Baron Mofer. With original 
Papers. 8vo. 556 pages. 1798. 

This hiftory of a very refpeétable fe& of chriftians may be confi- 
dered as a continuation of Leger’s work, the original of which is 
become fcarce, but there is a german tranflatton of it, publifhed at 
Breflan in 1750, in a thick 4to vol., under the title of 7. L. allge- 
meine Gefchichte der Waldenfer. The number of waldenfes now living 
in the Vaudois, in the valleys of Piedmont, amount, according to © 
bar. M., to 13000. ‘They are allowed to follow their own mode of 
worfhip, but in their churches only, and may travel and trade where 
they pleafe, but they are prohibited from. keeping thops, and de- 
barred of fome other privileges, which are not refufed to the jews. 
Bar. M. promifes us a farther account of the waldenfes that took 


refuge in Wirtemberg. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


NATURAL BMISTORY. 


Art, iv. Pifa. Mr. P. Roffi, the author of the Etrafcan Fauna 
fee our Rev. Vol. 1x, p. 473], informs us, that, as he was in the 
garden belonging to the academy, one afternoon, about fix o’clock, 
with Mr. Cajetan Savi, the fuperintendant of the garden, he. ob- 
ferved a male of the caztharis melanzra in conjunction with a female 
of the e/ater niger on a peach leaf. On his laymg hold of the elater 
the cantharis endeavoured to extricate himfelf, but in vain; and in 
this fituation Mr. R. killed him, to preferve the teftimonial of fuch 
a fingular occurrence. The elater was killed accidentally in catch- 
ing her. Six other gentlemen, profeffors in the univerfity of Pifa, 
who afterwards faw the infeéts in this ftate, fet their names to the 


account. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Art. v. Nuremberg. Theopbrafti Charaéeres, Se. The Cha- 
racters of Theophraftus, with unpublifhed Additions, taken from 

a Manufcript.in the Vatican of the fourteenth Century, by J. Ph. 

Siebenkees. Publifhed with various Readings by J. Adam Goetz. 

Svo. 103 pages. 1798. 

The vatican mf., N® 110, which was formerly at Heidelberg, 
contains fifteen chapters of Theophraftus, beginning with the fixe 
teenth of the ufval editions; fo that it gives us two, that are alto- 
gether new; and to feveral of the others, added to the firit fifteen 
at different times by Camotius and Marcard Freher, it furnifhes 
confiderable additions, fo that fome of them are enlarged nearly 
half, befide various amended readings. This valuable. mf. is written 
in a hand very difficultly legible, fo that we are the more obliged 
to the late prof. Siebenkees for the pains he has taken, to prefent it 
to the learned world, Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


INDEX, 


t 
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E X. 


> Books reviewed have the firft word printed in Capitals; Notices of 
new Books, and Artieles of Intelligenée, in Italics: the Languages ia 
which Books are written, if not in Englifh wholly, are pointed out by, 
A. Arabic, E. Ethiopic, B Bohemian, C. Chinese, Co. Coptic, Cu. 
Curdifianic, D. Dutch, Dan. Danfhe, E. Englifo, ¥. French, G. German, 
Gr. Greek, Gre. Greenlandic, H. Hebrew, Hu. tlumgarian, \. Italian, 
Icel. Jcelandic, L. Latin, Lap, Laplandic, N. Norwegian, P. Porta- 
gucfe, Pe. Perfian, Po. Polio, R. Ruffian, S. Spanifo, Sam. Samaritan, 
Sc. Sclavonian, Sw. Swedifh, Svr. Syriac, T. Turkifh, W, Weljh, Wa. 
Wallachian, following the ‘Title: either of thefe placed after the 
Number of the Page denotes, that the Reader will not there meet 


with Information on the Subject, 


but be referred to fome Book, in 


fuch Language, in which he may obtain it, 


A 


ABINGDON’S (Lord) Letter to Lady 
Loughborough 209 
Abfceifes, obfervations on 198 
Academy, Royal, of Sciences, at Berlin 
545 

Stork- 





holm, Tranf. ofy for 1797, Sw 659 
Acid, nitric, eXeéts of, in the venereal 
difeafe 260, 491 
Adminifration, on the conduG of 334 
Arrica, Journey into the intérior of 
418 

Agriculture, obfervations on 49 E, 451, 
554 

Air, atmofpheric, on the analyfis of 42 E 
Air-pump, remarks on the 368 E, 374E 
Airs, factitious, Medicinal Properties of 
66 

Airs, faétitious, ufes of, in phyfic 66, 
577E 

Axrarm to the Public $$ 
ALFRED, Letters of the Ghoftof 422 


Alfred, chara&er of 204 
America, Hiftory of 193 
America, north-weft 617 
Anatomist’s Vade Mecum 203 
Anderjch (C. H.) a the Nerves, P. Ii, 

L 213 
Anecdotes 247, 459s $52 610, 623 


Animal inftinét, or reafon, curious in- 
ftance of 242 
Anstey’s ‘C,) Gay's Fables, E. L 615 


Antiquities 214 Sw, 550 G, 551 G, 
594 E 

Apes, Natural Hiftory of, F $48 
Archer (C.) on the Effeéts of Oxygen 
577 

Architecture, remarks on 39%, “6 G 
Arifetlc, on thé writings of 1195 477 


Aristorye’s Ethics and Politics 1235 


477, 638 

ARITHMETIC, Young Ladies Guide to 
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ArMinivus: a Tragedy h so 

Arnemann’s (Prof.) Pratical Materia 

Medica, G Gaz 
Artuur Fitz-Albini I 


Axtuy’s (E.) Seaman’s medical Advo- 





cate 574 

Asia, Differtations relative to the Hift. 

&c, of, Vol. 1V 337 

Astatic Refearches, Vol. IV 337 

Aftronomical news 436 

obfervations 153, 154) 342 

E, 346E 

ATHENIAN Letters 474 
2 


Atterbury (bih.) fs 
Audedert’s (J+ B.) Natural Hiftory of 








Apes, F 548 
‘ e B. : 

Babrens (Dr. J. C. F.) on the Angora 
Rabbit, G 437 
Bark, peruvian, original 240 

fee Cinchona. 
Barometer, remarks on the 344 
Bameruet (Ab.) Letter to 209 
Bath, cold, ufe of, in fever 433 
Batuer’s Companion 657 
Bauer's (C. G.) Effays on Education 
and Morals, G 549 
Baytey’s (J]-) Forefter : 191 
Bées, on the management of 399, 400 
Bercamy's (T.) Sadafki 298 
“Beww’s (C.) Syitem of Diffefions, P. I, 
If 261, 572 
Birds, nux vomica food for 341 
—— on the migration of 239 
- - windpipes of 564 
Bisset’s (Dr. R.) Life of Burke 
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Bitumens, remarks on 376 
Brack’s (J.) Account of the Mutiny 
on Board the Lady Shore 540° 
Brair (W.) onthe Venereal Difeafe 260 
Soldier’s Friend by 384 
Bleaching, obfervations on 46 
Blenheim houfe 
Bloody on the colour of the 156, 578 
Bloodveffels, obfervations on the 573 
Boapew’s (J.) Cambro-Britons 191 
Battiger’s (C, A.) Explanations of Greek 





Vafes, G §50 
Bonner’s (J-) Plan for increafing the 
number of Bechives 399 
BoscawEn’s (W.) Horace 161 
Botanica Dialogues 397 
Betany of the Ancients, L 549 


Botany, obfervations in 239 E, 4351, 

ib. G, 549 L, 564-8 
Bow es’s (W.L.) Coombe Ellen 580 
Boyp’s (H.) indian Obferver 464 
Breap, Propofal for fupplying London 





vw'th gI 
Bride] (S. E.) on Moffes, L 548 
Britain, G. Appeal to the Common 
Senfe of the People of 520 

- Men of, 

in behalf of Women 23 


On excluding the Com- 
merce of, from the Wefer and the Elbe, 














F $9 
Britain, on the conftitution of 320 
fcarcity and dearnefs of 

neceffaries in 651 
plan for improving the revenue of 

528 

——emee prefent fate of 336, 448, 
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